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ARCHIDAMIA. 


“ Pyrrhas next advanced against the city. It 
was resolved to send the women into Crete, but 
they remonstrated against it; and the queen, 
Archidamia, being appointed to speak for the 
rest, went into the council-hall with a sword in her 
hand, and said that they did their wives great 
wrong if thought them so faint-hearted as to live 
after Sparta was destroyed.” 


Tue chiefs were met in the council-hall ; 
Their words were sad and few ; 

They were ready to fight, and ready to fall, 
As the sons of heroes do. 


And, moored in the harbor of Gythium, lay 
The last of the Spartan fleet, 

That should bear the Spartan women away 
To the sunny shores of Crete. 


Their hearts went back to the days of old ; 
They thought of the world-wide shock, 
When the Persian host like an ocean rolled 

To the foot of the Grecian rock ; 


And they turned their faces, eager and pale, 
To the rising roar in the street. 

As if the clank of the Spartan mail 
Were the tramp of the conqueror’s feet. 


It was Archidamia, Spartan queen, 
Brave as her father’s steel ; 

She stood, like the silence that comes between 
The flash and the thunder-peal. 


She looked in the eyes of the startled crowd ; 
Calmly she gazed around ; 

Her voice was neither low nor loud, 
But it rang like her sword on the ground. 


“ Spartans! ”’ she said—and her woman’s face 
Flushed out both pride and shame— 
“Task, by the memory of your race, 
Are ye worthy of the name ? 


‘Ye have bidden us seek new hearths and 
graves, 
Beyond the reach of the foe ; 
And now, by the dash of the blue sea-waves, 
We swear that we will not go! 


“Is the name of Pyrrhus to blanch your cheeks ? 
Shall he burn, and kill, and destroy 4 

Are ye not sons of the deathless Greeks 
Who fired the gates of the Troy ? 


‘* What though his feet have scathless stood 
In the rush of the Punic foam ? 
Though his sword be red to its hilt with the 
blood 


00 
That has beat at the heart of Rome ? 


“Brothers and sons! we have reared you men, 
Our walls are the ocean swell ; 

Our winds blow keen down the rocky glen 
Where the stanch. Three Hundred fell. 
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‘“* Our hearts are drenched in the wild sea-flow, 
In the light of the hills and sky; 

And the Spartan women, if need be so, 
Will teach the men to die. 


‘“¢ We are brave men’s mothers, and brave men’s 
wives ; 
We are ready to do and dare ; 
We are ready to man your walls with our lives, 
And string your bows with our hair. 


“Let the young and brave lie down to-night, 
And dream of the brave old dead, 
Their broad shields bright, for the morrow’s 
fight, 
Their swords beneath their head. 


* Our breasts are better than bolts and bars; 
We neither wail nor weep ; 

We will light our torches at the stars, 
And work while our warriors sleep. 


“ We hold not the iron in our blood 
Viler than strangers’ gold; 

The memory of our motherhood 
Is not to be bought and sold. 


“ Shame to the traitor-heart that springs 
To the faint soft arms of peace, 

If the Roman eagle shook his wings 
At the very gates of Greece ! 


“ Ask not the mothers who gave you birth 
To bid you turn and fice ; 

When Sparta is trampled from the earth, 
Her women can die, and be free.” 

—Chambers’s Journal. 


THE TWO KINGS AT TEANO. 
OcTOBER 25, 1860. 

Victor and Garibaldi, side by side— 

The crowned king and the crownless,—hand 

in hand, 

’Neath the blue sky of their regenerate land, 
Silent, mid shouting thousands, lo, they ride ! 
Not many royal hands so pure of guilt, 

As to be laid within that stainless palm, 
Horny with grasp of the familiar hilt ; 

Not many royal looks could brave the calm 
Of those deep-seated and unwavering eyes, 

Fearful or terrible, as ruth or war 
Subdues or lightsthem. Ride on, to the cries 

Of “ Long live Italy !” while, near and far, 
All good men’s hopes bless thine investiture, 

Honest king-maker, of an honest king, 

And pray thy work may stand, till rooted sure, 
In spite of friends that as the ivy cling, 
Stifling with wintry green, that shows like 

spring. 

Ride on, Victor Emmanuel, to the throne 
From which crowned wickedness hath toppled 


down, 
While Garibaldi, guerdonless, alone, 
Takes his far higher throne, and nobler crown. 
—Punch. 
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PART IIl.—CHAPTER I. 


An upper and a lower spring 
To thee, to all are given ; 
They mingle not, apart they gleam, 
The joys of earth, of heaven on high : 
God grant thee grace to choose the spring, 
Even before the nether spring is dry. 


“OnE moment, Phebe, I'll walk a little 
way with you;” and Honor Charlecote, 
throwing on bonnet and scarf, hurried from 
the drawing-room where Mrs. Saville was 
working. 

In spite of that youthful run, and girlish 
escape from “company” to a confidante, the 
last fortnight had left deep traces. Every 
incipient furrow had become visible, the 
cheeks had fallen, the eyes sunk, the fea- 
tures grown prominent, and the auburn curls 
were streaked with silver threads never pre- 
viously perceptible to a casual eye. While 
languid, mechanical talk was passing, Phebe 
had been mourning over the change; but she 
found her own Miss Charlecote restored in 
the freer manner, the long sigh, the tender 
grasp of the arm, as soon as they were in the 
open air. 

“Phoebe,” almost in a whisper, “I have a 
letter from him.” 

Phebe pressed her arm, and looked her 
sympathy. 

“ Such a nice letter,” added Honor. “ Poor 
fellow ! he has suffered so much. Should you 
like to see it?” 

Owen had not figured to himself what eyes 
would peruse his letter; but Honor was in 
too much need of sympathy to withhold the 
sight from the only person who she could still 
hope would be touched. 

“You see he asks nothing, nothing,” she 
wistfully pleaded. “Only pardon! Not to 
come home; nor any thing.” 

“Yes; surely, that is real contrition.” 

“ Surely, surely, it is; yet they are not sat- 
isfied,— Mr. Saville and Sir John. They 
say it is not full confession; but you see he 
does refer to the rest. He says he has deeply 
offended in other ways.” 

“ The rest ?” 

“You do not know? I thought your 
brother had told you. No? Ah! Robert 
is his friend. Mr. Saville went, and found it 
out. It was very right of him, I believe. 
Quite right I should know; but—”* 
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“ Dear Miss Charlecote, it has pained you 
terribly.” 

“Tt is what young men do; but I did not 
expect it of him. Expensive habits, debts, I 
could have borne, especially with the calls 
for money his poor wife must have caused; 
but I don’t know how to believe that he gave 
himself out as my heir, and obtained credit 
on that account —a bond to be paid on my 
death !” 

Pheebe was too much shocked to answer. 

“ As soon as Mr. Saville heard of these 
troubles,” continued Honor, “as, indeed, I 
put all into his hands, he thought it right I 
should know all. He went to Oxford, found 
out all that was against poor Owen, and then 
proceeded to London, and saw the lawyer in 
whose hands Captain Charteris bad left those 
children’s affairs. He was very glad to see 
Mr. Saville, for he thought Miss Sandbrook’s 
friends ought to know what she was doing. 
So it came out that Lucilla had been to him, 
insisting on selling out nearly all her fortune, 
and paying off with part of it this horrible 
bond.” 

“She is paying his debts, rather than let 
you hear of them.” 

“And they are very angry with him for 
permitting it; as if he or anybody else had 
any power to stop Lucy! I know as well as 
possible that it is she who will not let him 
confess and make it all open with me. And 
yet, after this, what right have I to say I 
know? How little I ever knew that boy! 
Yes, it is right it should be taken out of my 
hands — my blindness has done harm enough 
already; but if I had not bound myself to 
forbear, I could not help it, when I see the 
Savilles so much set against him. I do not 
know that they are more severe in action 
than—than perhaps they ought to be, but 
they will not let me pity him.” 

“They ought not to dictate to-you,” said 
Phebe, indignantly. 

“Dictate! Oh, no,my dear. If you could 
only hear his compliments to my discretion, 
you would know that he is thinking all the 
time there is no fool like an old fool. No, 
I don’t complain. I have been wilful and 
weak and blind. and these are the fruits! 
It is right that others should judge for him, 
and I deserve that they should come and 
guard me; though, when I think of such un- 
truth throughout, I don’t feel as if there were 
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danger of my ever being more than sorry for 
him.” 

“Tt is worse than the marriage,” said 
Phebe, thoughtfully. 

“There might have been generous risk in 
that. This was—oh, very nearly treachery ! 
No wonder Lucy tries to hide it! I hope 
never to say a word to her to show that I am 
aware of it.” 

“ She is coming home, then ?” 

« She must, since she has broken with the 
Charterises; but she has never written. Has 
Robert mentioned her? ” 

“Never; he writes very little.” 

“T long to know how it is with him. Now 
that he has signed his contract, and made all 
his arrangements, he cannot retract ; but—but 
we shall see,” said Honor, with one gleam of 
playful hope. “If she should come home to 
me, ready to submit and be gentle, there might 
be achance yet. Iam sure he is poor Owen’s 
only real friend. If I could only tell you 
half my gratitude to him for it! And I will 
tell you what Mr. Saville has actually con- 
sented to my doing—I may give Owen 
enough to cover his premium and outfit; 
and I hope that may set him at ease in pro- 
viding for his child for the present from his 
own means, as he ought to do.” 

“Poor little thing! what will become of 
it?” 

“He and his sister must arrange,” said 
Honor, hastily, as if silencing a yearning of 
her own. “Ido not need the Savilles to tell 
me that I must not take it off their hands. 
The responsibility may be a blessing to him, 
and it would be wrong to relieve him of a 
penalty in the natural course of Providence.” 

“There, now you have put it into my 
head to think what a pleasure it would be 
to you—” 

* T have done enough for my own pleasure, 
Pheebe. Had you only seen that boy when 
I had him first from his father, and thought 
him too much of the angel to live!” 

There was‘a long pause, and Honor at 
length exclaimed, “I see the chief reason 
the Savilles came here!” 

“Why?” 

“To hinder my seeing him before he 


“Tam sure it would be sad pain to you,” 
cried Pheebe, deprecatingly. 


“T don’t know. He must not come here; 
but since I have had this letter, I have longed 
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to go up for one day, see him, and bring Lucy 
home. Mr. Saville might go with me. You 
don’t favor it, Phebe ? Would Robert?” 

“ Robert would like to have Owen com- 
forted,” said Phebe, slowly ; “but not if it 
only made it worse pain for you. Dear Miss 
Charlecote, don’t you think, if the worst had 
been the marriage, you would have tried 
every thing to comfort him, but now that 
there is this other horrid thing, this presum- 
ing on your kindness, it seems to me as if you 
could not bear to see him.” 

“When I think of their enmity and his 
sorrow, I feel drawn thither; but when this 
deception comes before me, I had rather not 
look in his face again. If he petted me, I 
should think he was taking me in again. He 
has Robert, he has his sister, and I have 
promised to lect Mr. Saville judge. I think 
Mr. Saville would let me go if Robert said I 
ought.” 

Phebe fondled her, and left her relieved 
by the outpouring. Poor thing! after mis- 
takes which she supposed egregious in pro- 
portion to the consequences, and the more so 
because she knew her own good intentions, 
and could not understand the details of her 
errors, it was an absolute rest to delegate her 
authority, even though her affections revolted 
against the severity of the judge to whom she 
had delivered herself and her boy. 

One comfort was, that he had been the ad- 
viser chosen for her by Humfrey. In obey- 
ing him, she put herself into Humfrey’s hands; 
and remembering the doubtful approval with 
which her cousin had regarded her connee- 
tion with the children, and his warnings 
against her besetting sin, she felt as if the 
whole was the continuation of the mistake 
of her life, her conceited disregard of his 
broad, homely wisdom, and as if the only 
atonement in her power was to submit pa- 
tiently to Mr. Saville’s advice. 

And in truth his measures were not harsh. 
He did not want to make the young man an 
outcast, only to prevent advantage being 
taken of indulgence which he overrated. It 
was rather his wife who was oppressive in 
her desire to make Miss Charlecote sec things 
in a true light, and teach her, what she could 
never learn, to leave off loving and pitying. 
Even this was perhaps better for her than a 
solitude in which she might have preyed upon 
herself, and debated over every step in con- 
scious darkness. 
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Before her letter was received, Owen had 
signed his agreement with the engineer, and 
was preparing to sail in a fortnight. He 
was disappointed and humiliated that Honor 
should have been made aware of what he 
had meant to conceal, but he could still see 
that he was mercifully dealt with, and was 
touched by, and thankful for, the warm per- 
sonal forgiveness, which he had sense enough 
to feel, even though it brought no relaxation 
of the punishment. 

Lucy was positively glad of the non-fulfiF 
ment of the condition that would have taken 
her back to the Holt; and without seeing the 
letter, had satisfaction in her resentment at 
Honor for turning on Owen vindictively, after 
having spoilt him all his life. 

He silenced her summarily, and set out for 
his preparations. She had already carried 
out her project of clearing him of his lia- 
bilities. Mr. Prendergast had advised her 
strongly to content herself with the post obit, 
leaving the rest to be gradually liquidated as 
the means should be obtained; but her wilful 
determination was beyond reasoning, and by 
tyrannical coaxing she bent him to her will, 
and obliged him to do all in which she could 


not be prominent. 

Her own debts were a sorer subject, and 
she grudged the vain expenses that had left 
her destitute, without even the power of writ- 
ing grandly to Horatia to pay off her share 


of the foreign expenditure. She had, to Mr. 
Prendergast’s great horror, told him of her 
governess plan, but had proceeded no further 
in the matter than studying the advertise- 
ments, until finding that Honor only invited 
her, and not her nephew, home to the Holt, 
she proceeded to exhale her feelings by com- 
posing a sentence for the Times. “As Gov- 
erness, a lady—” 

“ Mr. Prendergast.” 

Reddening, and abruptly hasty, the curate 
entered, and sitting down without a word, 
applied himself to cutting his throat with an 
ivory paper-knife. Lucilla began to speak, 
but at her first word, as though a spell were 
broken, he exclaimed, “ Cilly, are you still 
thinking of that ridiculous nonsense ? ” 

“ Going out as a governess? Look there ;” 
and she held up her writing. 

He groaned, gave himself a slice under 
each ear, and viciously bit the end of the 
paper-knife. 

“ You are going to recommend me?” she 
said, with a coaxing look. 
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“You know I think it a monstrous thing.” 

“ But you know of a place, and will help 
me to it!” cried she, clapping her hands. 
“ Dear, good Mr. Pendy, always a friend in 
need !” 

“ Well, if you will have it so. It is not so 
bad as strangers. There’s George’s wife 
come to town to see a governess for little 
Sarah, and she wont do.” 

“Shall Ido?” asked Lucilla, with a droll 
shake of her sunny hair. “Yes. I know 
you would vouch for me as tutoress to all the 
princesses; able to teach the physical sci- 
ences, the guitar, and Arabic in three les- 
sons; but if Mrs. Prendergast be the woman 
I imagine, much she will believe you. Aren’t 
they inordinately clever ?” 

“Little Sarah is—let me see—dquite a 
child. Her father did tgach her, but he has 
less time in his new parish, and they think 
she ought to have more accomplishment, pol- 
ish, and such like.” 

“ And imagine from the specimen before 
them that I must be an adept at polishing 
Prendergasts.” 

“ Now, Cilla, do be serious. Tell me if all 
this meant nothing, and I shall be very glad. 
If you were in earnest, I could not be so well 
satisfied to see you anywhere else. You 
would find Mrs. Prendergast quite a mother 
to you.” 

“ Only one girl! I wanted a lot of riotous 
boys; but beggars must not be choosers. This 
is just right — people out of the way of those 
who knew me in my palmy days, yet not ab- 
solute strangers.” 

“ That was what induced me — they are so 
much interested about you, Cilla.” 

“ And you have made a fine heroic story. 
I should not wonder if it all broke down when 
the parties met. When am I to be trotted 
out for inspection ? ” 

“ Why, I told her if I found you really in- 
tended it, and had time, I would ask you to 
drive to her with me this morning, and then 
no one need know any thing about it,” he 
said, almost with tears in his eyes. 

“ That’s right,” cried Lucilla. “It will be 
settled before Owen turns up. I'll get ready 
this instant. I say,” she added at the door, 
“housemaids always come to be hired minus 
crinoline and flowers, is it the same with gov- 
ernesses ?” 

“ Cilla, how can you?” said her friend, 
excessively distressed at the inferior position, 
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but his depression only inspired her with a 
reactionary spirit of mischief. 

“Crape is inoffensive, but my hair! What 
shall Ido with it? Does Mrs. Prendergast 
hold the prejudice against pretty govern- 
esses ?” 

“She would take Venus herself if she 
talked no nonsense; but I don’t believe you 
are in earnest,” growled the curate, angry at 
last. ; 

“That is encouragement!” cried Lucilla, 
flying off laughing that she might hide from 
herself her own nervousness and dismay at 
this sudden step into the hard verity of self- 
dependence. 

She could not stop to consider what to say 
or do, her refuge was always in the im- 
promptu, and she was far more bent on forc- 
ing Mr. Prendergast to smile, and distracting 
herself from her one aching desire that the 
Irish journey had never been, than on form- 
ing any plan of action. In walking to the 
cab-stand they met Robert, and exchanged 
greetings; a sick faintness came over her, 
but she talked it down, and her laugh 
sounded in his ears when they had passed 
on. 


Yet when the lodgings were reached, the 
sensation recurred, her breath came short, 
and she could hardly conceal her trembling. 
No one was in the room but a lady who 
would have had far to seek for a governess 


less beautiful than herself. Insignificance 
was the first idea she inspired, motherliness 
the second, the third that she was a perfect 
lady, and a sensible woman. After shaking 
Lucilla kindly by the hand, and seating her 
on the sofa, she turned to her cousin, saying, 
“Sarah and her papa are at the National 
Gallery; I wish you would look for them, or 
they will never be in time for luncheon.” 

“Luncheon is not for an hour and a half.” 

“ But it is twenty minutes’ walk, and they 
will forget food and every thing else unless 
you keep them in order.” 

“Tl go presently ;” but he did not move, 
only looking piteous while Mrs. Prendergast 
began talking to Lucilla about the pictures, 
until she, recovering, detected the state of 
affairs, and exclaimed with her ready grace 
and abruptness, “ Now, Mr. Prendergast, 
don’t you see how much you are im the 
way ?” 

“A plain truth, Reter,” said his cousin, 
laughing. 
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Luey stepped forward to him, saying affec- 
tionately, “ Please go; you can’t help me, 
and I am sure you may trust me with Mrs. 
Prendergast ;” and she stretched out a hand 
to the lady with an irresistible childlike ges- 
ture of confidence. 

“ Don’t you think you may, Peter?” asked 
Mrs. Prendergast, holding the hand; “you 
shall find her here at luncheon. I wont do 
any thing to her.” 

The good curate groaned himself off, and 
Lucy felt so much restored that she had al- 
most forgotten that it was not an ordinary 
call. Indeed, she had never yet heard a 
woman’s voice that thus attracted and soft- 
ened her. Mrs. Prendergast needed not to 
be jealous of Venus, while she had such ten- 
derness in her manner, such winning force in 
her tone. 

“ That was well done,” she said. “ Talk- 
ing would have been impossible, while he sat 
looking on!” 

“T am afraid he has given far too good an 
account of me,” said Lucy, in a low and 
trembling voice. 

“His account comes from one who has 
known you from babyhood.” 

“ And spoilt me from babyhood !” 

“Yes, Sarah knows what Cousin Peter can 
do in that line. He had little that was new 
to tell us, and what he had was of a kind—” 
She broke off, choked by tears. What she 
had heard of the girl’s self-devotion touched 
her trebly at the sight of one so small, young, 
and soft-looking. And if she had ever been 
dubious of “ Peter's pet,” she was completely 
fascinated. 

“JT must not be taken on his word,” said 
Cilla, smiling. 

“No, that would not be right by any of 
us.” 

“Then pray be very hard with me —as a 
thorough stranger.” 

“But I am so inexperienced. I have only 
had one interview with a governess.” 

“ And what did she do?” asked Lucilla, 
as both recovered from a laugh. 

“She gave so voluble an account of her 
acquirements and requirements, that I was 
quite alarmed.” 

“T’m sure I can’t do that. 
what I can do.” 

A pause, broken by Lucy, who began to 
feel that she had more of the cool readiness 


I don’t know 
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of the great world. “ How old is your daugh- 
ter?” 

“ Nearly fifteen. While we had our small 
parish in Sussex we taught her ourselves, and 
her father brought her on in Latin and Eu- 
elid. Do you know any thing of those, Miss 
Sandbrook ? not that it signifies.” 

“Miss Charlecote used to teach me with 
my brother. I have forgotten, but I could 
soon get them up again.” 

“ They will hardly be wanted, but Sarah 
will respect you for them. Now, at South- 
minster, our time is so taken up that poor 
Sarah gets neglected, and it is very trying to 
an eager, diligent girl to prepare lessons, and 
have them continually put off, so we thought 
of indulging her with a governess, to bring 
her on in some of the modern languages and 
accomplishments that have grown rusty with 
us.” 

“T think I could do that,” said Lucilla. 
“T believe I know what other people do, and 
my languages are fresh from the Continent. 
Ought I to give you a specimen of my pro- 
nunciation ?” 

“ Pray don’t,” laughed Mrs. Prendergast. 
“You know better than I what is right, and 
must prepare to be horrified by the sounds 
you will hear.” 

“T ought to have brought my sketches. I 
had two years of lessons from S——.” 

“ Sarah is burning for teaching in that line. 
Music? Dr. Prendergast likes the grand old 
pieces, and hardly cares for modern ones.” 

“T hardly played any thing newer than 
Mozart at Ililtonbury. Miss Charlecote 
taught me very well, I believe, and I had 
lessons from the organist from Elverslope, 
besides a good deal in the fashionable line 
since. Ihave kept that up. One wants it.” 

There was another shy pause, and Lucilla 
growing more scrupulous and more confiden- 
tial, volunteered, “‘ Mine has been an idle life 
since I came out. I am three-and-twenty 
now, and have been diligently forgetting for 
the last six years. Did you know that I had 
been a fast young lady ?” 

But things had come to such a pass, that 
say what she would, all passed for ingenuous 
candor and humility, and the answer was,— 

“T know that you have led a very trying 
life, but to have passed through such un- 
scathed is no disadvantage.” 

“If I have,” said Lucy, sadly. 
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Mrs. Prendergast, who had learned all the 
facts of Lucilla’s history through the Wrap- 
worth medium, knew only the heroic side of 
her character, and admired her the more for 
her diffidence. So when terms were spoken 
of, the only fear on the one side was, that 
such a treasure must be beyond her means}; 
on the other, lest what she needed for her 
nephew’s sake might deprive her of such a 
home. However, seventy pounds a year 
proved to be in the thoughts of both, and 
the preliminaries ended with, “I hope you 
will find my little Sarah a pleasant com 
panion. She is a good girl, and intelligent, 


but you must be prepared for a few angles.” 
I don’t care for common- 


“J like angles. 
place people.” 

“T am afraid you will find many such at 
Southminster. We cannot promise you the 
society you have been used to.” 

“T am tired of society. I have had six 
years of it!” and she sighed. 

“ You must fix your own time,” said Mrs. 
Prendergast; “and indeed we will try to 
make you at home.” 

“My brother will be gone in a fortnight,” 
said Lucilla. ‘After that I should like to 
come straight to you.” 

Her tone and look made those two last 
words not merely chez vous, but to you, indi- 
vidually—to you, kind one, who will comfort 
me after the cruel parting. Mrs. Prender- 
gast put her arm round her and kissed her. 

“Don’t,” said Lucilla, with the sweetest 
April face. “I can’t bear being made fool- 
ish.” 

Nevertheless Mrs. Prendergast showed such 
warm interest in all her concerns, that she 
felt only that she had acquired a dear friend 
by the time the others came in, father and 
daughter complaining, the one gayly, the 
other dolefully, that Cousin Peter had so 
hunted them that they could look at nothing 
in peace. Indeed, he was in such a state of 
restless misery, that Mrs. Prendergast in com- 
passion to him, sent her daughter to dress, 
called her husband away, and left the place 
clear for him to say, in a tone of the deepest 
commiseration, “ Well, my poor child ?” 

“QO Mr. Pendy, you have found me a 
true home. Be the others what they may, 
there must be rest in hearing her voice!” 

“Tt is settled, then?” 

“Yes. I only hope you have not taken 
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them in. I did my best to let her know the 
worst of me, but it would make no impres- 
sion. Seventy pounds a year. I hope that 
is not wicked.” 

“© Cilla, what would your father feel?” 

“ Come, we wont fight that over again. I 
thought I had convinced you of the dignity 
of labor, and I do feel as if at last I had lit 
on some one whom I could allow to do me 
good.” 

She could not console him; he grieved 
over her changed circumstances with far 
more regret than she felt, and though glad 
for her sake that she should be with those 
whom he could trust, yet his connection with 
her employers seemed to him undutiful to- 
wards his late rector. All that she saw of 
them re-assured her. The family manners 
were full of well-bred good-humor, full of fun, 
with high intelligence, much real refinement, 
and no pretension. The father was the most 
polished, with the scholarly courtesy of the dig- 
nified clergyman ; the mother was the most 
simple and caressing ; the daughter somewhat 
uncouth, readily betraying both her feel- 
ings and her cleverness and drollery in the 
style of the old friend whom Lucilla was 
amused to see treated as a youth and almost 
a contemporary of her pupil. What chiefly 
diverted her was the grotesque aspect of 
Dr. Prendergast and his daughter. Both 
were on a large scale, with immense mouths, 
noses turned up to display wide nostrils, 
great gray eyes, angularly set, yellow hair 
and eyebrows, red complexions, and big 
bones. The Doctor had the advantage of 
having outgrown the bloom of his ugliness; 
his forehead was bald and dignified, his locks 
softened by grizzling, and his fine expression 
and clerical figure would have carried off all 
the quaintness of his features if they had not 
been so comically caricatured in his daugh- 
ter; yet she looked so full of life and charac- 
ter that Lucilla was attracted, and sure of 
getting on well with her. Moreover, the lit- 
tle elf felt the impression she was creating 
in this land of Brobdignag. Sarah was 
looking at her as a terra-cotta pitcher might 
regard a cup of egg-shell china, and Lucy 
had never been lovelier. Her mourning en- 
hanced the purity of her white skin, and 
marked her slender, faultless shape, her flaxen 
hair hung in careless wreaths of ringlet and 
braid; her countenance if pale, had greater 
sweetness in its dejection, now and then 
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brightened by gleams of her courageous 
spirit. Sarah gazed with untiring wonder, 
pardoning Cousin Peter for disturbing the 
contemplation of Domenichino’s art, since 
here was a witness that heroines of romance 
were no mere myths, but that beings of ivory 
and rose, sapphire eyes and golden hair, 
might actually walk the earth. 

The Doctor was pleasant and friendly, 
and after luncheon the whole party started 
together to “do” St. Paul’s, whence Mr. 
Prendergast undertook to take Cilla home, 
but in no haste to return to the lonely house. 
She joined in the lionizing, and made a great 
impression by her familiarity with London, 
old and new. Little store as she had set by 
Honor’s ecclesiology and antiquarianism, she 
had not failed to imbibe a tincture sufficient 
to goalong way by the help of ready wit, 
and she enchanted the Doctor by her odd 
bits of information on the localities, and by 
guiding him to out-of-the-way curiosities. 
She even carried the party to Woolstone 
Lane, displayed the Queen of Sheba, the 
cedar carving, the merchant’s mark, and had 
lifted out Stow’s Survey, where Sarah was 
delighted with Ranelagh, when the door 
opened, and Owen stood, surprised and 
blank. Poor fellow, the voices had filled him 
with hope that he should find Honor there. 
The visitors, startled at thus intruding on his 
trouble, and knowing him to be in profound 
disgrace, would have gone, but he, under- 
standing them to be Mr. Prendergast’s 
friends, and, glad of variety, was eagerly 
courteous and hospitable, detaining them by 
displaying fresh curiosities, and talking with 
so much knowledge and brilliance, that they 
were too well entertained to be in haste. 
Lucilla, accepting Mrs. Prendergast as a 
friend, was rejoiced that she should have 
such demonstration that her brother was a 
thorough gentleman ; and in truth Owen did 
and said every thing so well that no one 
could fail to be pleased, and only as an af- 
ter-thought could come the perception that 
his ease hardly befitted the circumstances, 
and that he comported himself more like the 
master of the house than as a protégé under 
a cloud. i 

No sooner had he handed them into their 
vehicle than he sank into a chair, and burst 
into one of the prolonged, vehement fits of 
laughter that are the reaction of early youth 
unwontedly depressed. Never had he seen 
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such visages! They ought at once to be 
sketched — would be worth any money to 
Currie the architect, for gurgoyles. 

“ For shame,” said Lucilla, glad, however, 
once more to hear the merry peal; “for 
shame, to laugh at my master !” 

“Tm not laughing at old Pendy, his orifice 
is @ mere crevice comparatively. The charm 
is in seeing it classified —the recent sloth 
accounted for by the ancient magatherium.” 

“ The megatherium is my master. Yes, I’m 
governess to Glumdalclitch !” 

“ You’ve done it ?” 

“Yes, I have. Seventy pounds a year.” 

Ile made a gesture of angry despair, cry- 
ing, Worse luck than I thought.” 

“ Better luck than I did.” 

“ Old Pendy thrusting in hisoar! I'd have 
put a stop to your absurdity at once, if I had 
not been sure no one would be deluded 
enough to engage you, and that you would 
be tired of looking out, and glad to go back 
to your proper place at the Holt before I 
sailed.” 

“My proper place is where I can be inde- 
pendent.” 

“Faugh! If I had known it, they should 
never have seen the Romnn coins! There! 
it is a lesson that nothing is too chimerical to 
be worth opposing !” 

“ Your opposition would have made no dif- 
ference.” 

Tle looked at her silently, but with a half- 
smile in lip and eye that showed her that the 
moment was coming when the man’s will 
might be stronger than the woman’s. 

Indeed, he was so thoroughly displeased 
and annoyed that she durst not discuss the 
subject with him, lest she should rouse him 
to take some strong authoritative measures 
against it. He had always trusted to the im- 
probability of her meeting with a situation 
before his departure, when, between entreaty 
and command, he had reckoned on induc- 
ing her to go home; and this engagement 
came as a fresh blow, making him realize 
what he had brought on those nearest and 
dearest to him. Even praise of Mrs. Pren- 
dergast provoked him, as if implying Lucil- 
la’s preference for her above the tried 
friend of their childhood; he was in his 
lowest spirits, hardly speaking to his sister 
all dinner time, and hurried off afterwards 
to pour out his vexation to Robert Fulmort. 
Poor Robert! what an infliction! To hear 
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of such a step, and be unable to interfere; 
to admire, yet not approve; to dread the 
consequences, and perceive so much alloy as 
to dull the glitter of the gold, as well as to 
believe his own stern precipitation as much 
the cause as Owen’s errors: yet all the time 
to be the friend and comforter to the wounded 
spirit of the brother! It was a severe task; 
and when Owen left him, he felt spent and 
wearied as by bodily exertion, as he hid his 
face in prayer for one for whom he could do 
no more than pray. 

Feelings softened during the fortnight that 
the brother and sister spent together. Child- 
ishly as Owen had undergone the relations 
and troubles of more advanced life, pettishly 
as he had striven against feeling and respon- 
sibility, the storm had taken effect. Hard as 
he had struggled to remain a boy, manhood 
had suddenly grown on him; and probably 
his exclusion from Hiltonbury did more to 
stamp the impression of his guilt than did its 
actual effects. He was eager for his new 
life, and pleased with his employer, promis- 
ing himself all success, and full of enterprise. 
But his banishment from home and from 
Honor clouded every thing; and as the time 
drew nearer, his efforts to forget and be 
reckless gradually ceased. Far from shun- 
ning Lucilla, as at first, he was unwilling to 
lose sight of her, and they went about to- 
gether wherever his preparations called him, 
so that she could hardly make time for stitch- 
ing, marking, and arranging his purchases. 

One good sign was, that, though hitherto 
fastidiously expensive in dress and appoint- 
ments, he now grudged himself all that was 
not absolutely necessary, in the endeavor to 
leave as large a sum as possible with Mrs. 
Murrell. Even in the tempting article of 
mathematical instruments he was provident, 
though the polished brass, shining steel, and 
pure ivory, in their perfection of exactitude, 
were as alluring to him as ever gem or plume 
had been to his sister. That busy fortnight 
of chasing after the “reasonable and good,” 
speeding about till they were footsore, dis- 
cussing, purchasing, packing, and contriving, 
united the brother and sister more than all 
their previous lives. 

It was over but too soon. The last even- 
ing was come; the hall was full of tin cases 
and leathern portmanteaus, marked O. C. 
S., and of piles of black boxes large enough 
to contain the little lady whose name they 
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bore. Southminster lay in the Trent Valley, 
so the travellers would start together, and 
Lucilla would be dropped on the way. In 
the cedar parlor, Owen’s black knapsack 
lay open on the floor, and Lucilla was dving 
the last office in her power for him, and 
that a sad one, furnishing the Russia-leather 
housewife with the needles, silk, thread, and 
worsted for his own mendings when he should 
be beyond the reach of the womankind who 
eared for him. 

He sat resting his head on his hand, watch- 
ing her in silence, till she was concluding her 
work. Then he said, “Give me a bit of 
silk,” turned his back on her, and stood up, 
doing something by the light of the lamp. 
She was kneeling over the knapsack, and did 
not see what he was about, till she found his 
hand on her head, and heard the scissors 
close, when she perceived that he had cut off 
one of her pale, bright ringlets, and saw his 
pocket-book open, and within it a thick, jet- 
black tress, and one scanty, downy tuft of 
baby hair. She made no remark; but the 


tears came dropping, as she packed; and, 
with a sudden impulse to give him the thing 
above all others precious to her, she pulled 


from her bosom a locket, hung from a slender 
gold chain, and held it to him,— 

“ Owen, will you have this?” 

“Whose ? My father’s?” 

“And my mother’s. He gave it to me 
when he went to Nice.” 

Owen tock it, and looked at it thought- 
fully. 

“No, Lucy,” he said; “I would not take 
it from you on any account. You have al- 
ways been his faithful child.” 

“Mind you tell me if any one remembers 
him in Canada,” said Lucilla, between relief 

.and disappointment, restoring her treasure 
to the place it had never left before. “You 
will find out whether he is recollected at his 
mission.” 

“Certainly. But I do not expect it. The 
place is a great town now. I say, Lucy, if 
you had one bit of poor Honor’s hair!” 

“No: you will never forgive me. I had 
some once, made up in a little cross, with 
gold ends; but one day, when she would not 
let me go to Castle Blanch, I shied it into the 
river, in a rage.” 

She was touched at his being so spiritless 
as not even to say that she ought to have 
been thrown in after it. 
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“TI wonder,” she said, by way of enlivening 
him, “ whether you will fall in with the au- 
burn-haired Charlecote.” 

“ Whereas Canada is a bigger place than 
England, the disaster may be averted, I hope. 
A colonial heir-at-law might be a monstrous 
bore. Moreover, it would cancel all that I 
can’t but hope for that child.” 

“You might hope better things for him 
than expectations.” 

“ He shall never have any! But it might 
come without. Why, Lucy, a few years in 
that country, and I shall be able to give him 
the best of educations and release you from 
drudgery ; and when independent, we could 
go back to the Holt on terms to suit even 
your proud stomach, and might make the dear 
old thing happy in her old age.” 

“Tf that Holt were but out of your head.” 

“Tf I knew it willed to the County Hospi- 
tal, shouldn’t I wish as much to be with her 
as before? I mean to bring up my son as a 
gentleman, with no one’s help! But you 
see, Lucy, it is impossible not to wish for 
one’s child what one has failed in one’s self— 
to wish him to be a better edition.” 

“ T suppose not.” 

“or these first few years the old woman 
will do well enough for him, poor child. Rob- 
ert has promised to look in on him.” 

* And Mrs. Murrell is to write to me once 
a month. I shall make a point of seeing 
him at least twice a year.” 

“Thank you; and by the time he is of 
any size I shall have a salary. I may come 
back, and we would keep house together, or 
you might bring him out to me.” 

“ That will be the hope of my life.” 

“T’ll not be deluded into reckoning on 
young ladies. You will be disposed of long 
before ?” 

“Don’t, Owen ? 

“ Never?” 

“ Never.” 

“T always wanted to know,” continued 
Owen, “ what became of Calthorp.” 

“T left him behind at Spitzwasserfitzung, 
with a message that ends it forever.” 

“T am afraid that defection is to be laid to 
my door, like all the rest.” : 

“Tf so, 1 am heartily obliged to you for it! 
The shock was welcome that brought me 
home. A governess? Oh! I had rather be 
a scullery-maid, than go on as I was doing 
there !” 


No, never.” 
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“Then you did not care for him?” 

“Never! But he pestered me, Rashe pes- 
tered me; nobody cared for me—I—I—” 
and she sobbed a long, tearless sob. 

“Ha!” said Owen, gravely and kindly, 
“then there was something in the Fulmort af- 
fair after all? Lucy, Iam going away; let 
me hear it for once. If I ever come back, I 
will not be so heedless of you as I have been. 
If he have been using you ill!” 

“T used him ill,” said Lucy, in an inward 
voice. 

“Nothing more likely,” muttered Owen, in 
soliloquy. ‘ But how is it, Cilla; can’t you 
make him forgive ?” 

“He does, but as Honor forgives you. 
You know it was no engagement. I worked 
him up to desperation last year. Through 
Phebe, I was warned that he wou!d not 
stand my going to Ireland. I answered that 
it was no concern of his; I defied him to be 
able to break with me. They bothercd me 
so that I was forced to go to spite them. He 
thought—I can’t wonder at it—that I was 
irreclaimable; he was staying here, was 
worked on by the sight of this horrible dis- 
trict, and, between pique and goodness run 
mad, has devoted self and fortune. He gave 
me to understand that he has made. away 
with every farthing. I don’t know if he 
would wish it undone.” 

She spoke into the knapsack, jerking out 
brief sentences. 

“He didn’t tell you he had taken a vow 
of celibacy ?” 

“JT should not think it worth while.” 

“Then it is all right!” exclaimed Owen, 
joyously. ‘“ Do you think old Fulmort, wal- 
lowing in gold, could see a son of his liv- 
ing with his curates, as in the old Sussex 
rhyme ?— 

“¢ There were thize ghostisses 
Sitting on three postisses, 
Eating of three crustisses.’ 
No, depend on it, the first alarm of Robert 
becoming a ghost, there will be a famous 
good fat living bought for him; and then—” 

“No, I shall have been a governess. They 
wont consent.” 

“Pshaw! What are the Fulmorts? He 
would honor you the more! No, Lucy,” and 
he drew her up from the floor, and put his 
arm round her, “girls who stick to one as 
you have done to me are worth something, 
and so is Robert Fulmort. You don’t know 








what he has been to me ever since he came 
to fetch me. I didn’t believe it was in’ his 
cloth or his nature to be so forbearing. No 
worrying with preachments; not a bit of 
‘What a good boy am I;’ always doing the 
very thing that was comfortable and consid- 
erate, and making the best of it at Hilton- 
bury. I didn’t know how he could be capa- 
ble of it, but now I see, it was for your sake. 
Cheer up, Lucy; you will find it right yet.” 

Lucilla had no conviction that he was 
right; but she was willing to believe for the 
time, and was glad to lay her head on his 
shoulder and feel, while she could, that she _ 
had something entirely her own. Too soon 
it would be over. Lengthen the evening as 
they would, morning must come at last. 

It came; the hurried breakfast, pale looks, 
and trivial words. Robert arrived to watch 
them off; Mrs. Murrell brought the child. 
Owen took him in his arms, and called her 
to the study. Robert sat still, and said,— 

“T will do what Ican. I think, in case I 
had to write about the child, you had better 
leave me your address.” 

Lucilla wrote it on a card. The tone 
quashed all hope. 

“ We trust to you,” she said. 

“Mr. Currie has promised to let me hear 
of Owen,” said Robert; but no more passed. 
Owen came back hasty and flushed, wanting 
to be gone and have it over. The cabs were 
called, and he was piling them with luggage; 
Robert was glad to be actively helpful. All 
were in the hall; Owen turned back for one 
more solitary gaze round the familiar room; 
Robert shook Lucilla’s hand. 

“Oh, bid me good speed,” broke from her; 
“or I cannot bear it. 

“God be with you! God bless you!” he 
said. ' 

No more! He had not approved, he had 
not blamed. He would interfere no more in 
her fate. She seated herself, and drew down 
her black veil, a chill creeping over her. 

“Thank you, Robert, for all,” was Owen’s ' 
farewell. “If you will say any thing to 
Phoebe from me, tell her she is all that is 
left to comfort poor Honor.” 

“« Good-by,” was the only answer. 

Owen lingered still. “ You'll write? Tell 
me of her; Honor, I mean, and the child.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly.” 

Unable to find another pretext for delay, 
Owen again wrung Robert’s hand, and placed 
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himself by his sister, keeping his head out as 
long as he could see Robert standing with 
crossed arms on the doorstep. 

When, the same afternoon, Mr. Parsons 
came home, he blamed himself for having 
yielded to his youngest curate the brunt of 
the summer work. Never had he seen a 
man not unwell look so much jaded and de- 
pressed. 

Nearly at the same time, Lucilla and her 
boxes were on the platform of the South- 
minster station, Owen’s eyes straining after 
her as the train rushed on, and she feeling 
' positive pain and anger at the sympathy of 
Dr. Prendergast’s kind voice, as though it 
would have been a relief to her tumultuous 
misery to have bitten him, like Uncle Kit 
long ago. She clenched her -hand tight, 
when with old-world courtesy he made her 
take his arm, and with true consideration, 
conducted her down the hill, through the 
quieter streets, to the calm, shady precincts 
of the old cathedral. He had both a stall 
and a large town living; and his abode was 
the gray freestone prebendal house, whose 
two deep windows under their peaked gables 
gave it rather a catlike physiognomy. Mrs. 
Prendergast and Sarah were waiting in the 
hall, each with a kiss of welcome, and the 
former took the pale girl at once up-stairs, to 
a room full of subdued sunshine, looking out 
on a green lawn sloping down to the river. At 
that sight and sound, Lucy’s face lightened. 
“ Ah! I know I shall feel at home here. I 
hear the water’s voice!” 

But she had brought with her a heavy cold, 
kept in abeyance by a strong will during 
the days of activity, and ready to have its 
way at once, when she was beaten down by 
fatigue, fasting, and disappointment. She 
dressed and came down, but could neither 
eat nor talk, and in her pride was glad to 
attribute all to the cold, though protesting 
with over-eagerness that such indisposition 
was rare with her. . 

She would not have suffered such nursing 
from Honor Charlecote as was bestowed upon 
her. The last month had made tenderness 
valuable, and without knowing all, kind Mrs. 
Prendergast could well believe that there 
might be more than even was avowed to 
weigh down the young head, and cause the 
fingers, when unobserved, to lock together in 
suppressed agony. 

While Sarah only knew that her heroine- 





looking governess was laid up with severe in- 
fluenza, her mother more than guessed at the 
kind of battle wrestled out in solitude, and 
was sure that more than brother. more than 
friend, had left her to that ionely suffering, 
which was being for the first time realized. 
But no confidence was given; when Lucilla 
spoke, it was only of Owen, and Mrs. Pren- 
dergast returned kindness and forbearance. 

It was soothing to be dreamily in that sum- 
mer room, the friendly river murmuring, the 
shadows of the trees lazily dancing on the 
wall, the cathedral bells chiming, or an occa- 
sional deep note of the organ stealing in 
through the open window. It suited well 
with the languor of sensation that succeeded 
toso much vehemence and excitement. It 
was not thought, it was not resignation, but a 
species of repose and calm, as if all interest, 
all feeling were over for her, and as if it mat- 
tered little what might further befall her, as 
long as she could be quiet, and get along from 
one day to another. If it had been repent- 
ance, a letter would have been written very 
unlike the cold announcement of her situa- 
tion, the scanty notices of her brother, with 
which she wrung the heart that yearned af- 
ter her at Hiltonbury! But sorry she was, 
for one part at least, of conduct, and she be- 
lieved herself reduced to that meek and cor- 
rect state that she had always declared should 
succeed her days of gayety, when, recovering 
from her indisposition, she came down sub- 
dued in tone, and anxious to fulfil what she 
had undertaken. 

“ Ah! if Robert could see me now, he 
would believe in me,” thought she to herself, 
as she daily went to the cathedral. She took 
classes at school, helped to train the St. Jude’s 
choir, played Handel for Dr. Prendergast, 
and felt absolutely without heart or inclina- 
tion to show that self-satisfied young curate 
that a governess was not a subject for such 
distant perplexed courtesy. Sad at heart, 
and glad to distract her mind by what was 
new yet innocent, she took up the duties of 
her vocation zealously; and quickly found 
that all her zeal was needed. Her pupil was 
a girl of considerable abilities—intellectual, 
thoughtful, and well taught; and she herself 
had been always so unwilling a learner, so 
willing a forgetter, that she needed all the 
advantages of her grown-up mind and rapid- 
ity of perception to keep her sufliciently be- 
forehand with Sarah, whenever subjects went 
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deep or far. If she pronounced like a native, 
and knew what was idiomatic, Sarah, with 
her clumsy pronunciation, had further in- 
sight into grammar, and asked perplexing 
questions ; if she played admirably and with 
facility, Sarah could puzzle her with the 
science of music; if her drawing were ever 
so effective and graceful, Sarah’s less sightly 
productions had correct details that put hers 
to shame, and, for mere honesty’s sake, and 
to keep up her dignity, she was obliged to 
work hard, and recur to the good grounding 
that against her will she had received at Hil- 
tonbary. “ Had her education been as super- 
ficial as that of her cousins,” shé wrote to her 
brother, “ Sarah would have put her to shame 
long ago; indeed nohody but the Fennimore 
could be thoroughly up to that girl.” 

Perhaps all her endeavors would not have 
impressed Sarah, had not the damsel been 
thoroughly imposed on by her own enthusi- 
asm for Miss Sandbrook’s grace, facility, 
alertness, and beauty. The power of doing 
prettily and rapidly whatever she took up 
dazzled the large and deliberate young per- 
son, to whom the right beginning and steady 
thoroughness were essential, and she regarded 
her governess as a sort of fairy—toiling after 
her in admiring hopelessness, and delighted 
at any small success. 

Fully aware of her own plainness, Sarah 
adored Miss Sandbrook’s beauty, took all ad- 
miration of it as personally as if it had been 
paid to her bulfinch, and was never so charmed 
as when people addressed themselves to the 
governess as the daughter of the house. Lu- 
cilla, however, shrank into the background. 
She was really treated thoroughly as a rela- 
tion, but she dreaded the remarks and inqui- 
ries of strangers, and wished to avoid them. 
The society of the cathedral town was not ex- 
citing nor tempting, and she made no great 
sacrifice in preferring her pretty schoolroom to 
the dinners and evening parties of the Close ; 
but she did so in a very becoming manner, 
and delighted Sarah with stories of the great 
world, and of her travels. 

There could be no daubt that father, 
mother, and daughter all liked and valued 
her extremely, and she loved Mrs. Prender- 
gast as she had never loved woman before, 
with warm, filial, confiding love. She was 
falling into the interests of the cathedral and 
the parish, and felt them, and her occupations 
in the morning satisfying and full of rest after 








the unsatisfactory whirl of her late life. She 
was becoming happier than she knew, and at 
any rate felt it a delusion to imagine the post 
of governess an unhappy one. Three years 
at Southminster (for Sarah strenuously in- 
sisted that she would come out as late as pos- 
sible) would be all peace, rest, and improve- 
ment; and by that time Owen would be 
ready for her to bring his child out to him or 
else— 

Little did she reck of the grave, displeased, 
yet far more sorrowful letter which Honor 
wrote, “ You have chosen your own path in 
life, may you find it one of improvement and 
blessing! But I think it right to say, that 
though real distress shall of course always 
make what is past forgotten, yet you must 
not consiler Hiltonbury a refuge if you grow 
hastily weary of your exertions. Since you 
refuse to find a mother in me, and choose to 
depend on yourself alone, it must be in ear- 
nest, not caprice.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“These are of beauty rare, 
In holy calmness growing, 
Of minds whose richness might compare 
E’en with thy deep tints glowing, 
Yet all unconscious of the grace they wear. 
“Like flowers upon the spray, 
All lowliness, not sadness, 

Bright are their thoughts, and rich, not gay, 
Grave in their very gladness, 
Shedding calm summer light over life’s change- 

ful day.’ To the Fuchsia.—S. D. 

Puese Futmort sat in her own room. 
The little round clock on the mantel-piece 
pointed to eleven. The fire was low but 
glowing. The clear gas shone brightly on 
the toilette apparatus, and on the central 
table, loaded with tokens of occupation, but 
neat and orderly as the lines in the clasped 
volume where Phebe was dutifully writing 
her abstract of the day’s reading and obser- 
vation, in childishly correct miniature round- 
hand. 

The curtain was looped up, and the moon 
of a frosty night blanched a square on the 
carpet beneath the window, at which she 
often looked with a listening gaze. Her 
father and brother had been expected at 
dinner-time ; and though their detention was 
of frequent occurrence, Phebe had deferred 
undressing till it should be too late for their 
arrival by the last train, since they would 
like her to preside over their supper, and she 
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might possibly hear of Robert, whose doings 
her father had of late seemed to regard with 
less displeasure, though she had not been al- 
lowed to go with Miss Charlecote to the con- 
secration of his church, and had not seen him 
since the Horticultural Show. 

She went to the window for a final look, 
White and crisp lay the path, chequered by 
the dark defined shadows of the trees; above 
was the sky, pearly with moonlight, allowing 
only a few larger stars to appear, and one 
glorious planet. Fascinated by the silent 
beauty, she stood gazing, wishing she could 
distinguish Jupiter’s moons, observing on the 
difference between his steady reflected bril- 
liance and the sunlike glories of Arcturus 
and Aldebaran, and passing on to the moral 
Miss Charlecote loved, of the stars being with 
us all day unseen, like the great cloud of wit- 
nesses. She hoped Miss Charlecote saw that 


moon; for sunrise or set, rainbow, evening 
gleam, new moon, or shooting star, gave 
Phoebe double pleasure by comparing notes 
with Miss Charlecote, and though that lady 
was absent, helping Mrs. Saville to tend her 
husband’s mortal sickness, it was likely that 
she might be watching and admiring this 


same fair moon. Well that there are many 
girls who, like Pheebe, can look forth on the 
Creator’s glorious handiwork as such, in peace 
and soothing, “in maiden meditation fancy 
free,” instead of linking these heavenly ob- 
jects to the feverish fancies of troubled 
hearts ! 

Pheebe was just turning from the window, 
when she heard wheels sounding on the frosty 
drive, and presently a carriage appeared, the 
shadow spectrally lengthened on the slope of 
the whitened bank. All at once it stopped 
where the roads diverged to the front and 
back entrances, a black figure alighted, took 
out a bag, dismissed the vehicle, and took the 
path to the offices. Phcebe’s heart throbbed. 
It was Robert! 

As he disappeared, she noiselessly opened 
her door, guardedly passed the baize door of 
the west wing, descended the stairs, and met 
him in the hall. Neither spoke till they were 
in the library, which had been kept prepared 
for the travellers. Robert pressed her to 
him, and kissed her fervently, and she found 
voice to say, “ What is it? Papa?” 

“Yes,” said Robert. 

She needed not to ask the extent of the 
calamity. She stood looking in his face, 
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while, the beginning once made, he spoke 
in low, quick accents. “ Paralysis. Last 
night. He was insensible when Edwards 
called him this morning. Nothing could be 
done. It was over by three this afternoon.” 

“ Where?” asked Pheebe, understanding, 
but not yet feeling. 

“ At his rooms at the office. He had spent 
the evening there alone. It was not known 
till eight this morning. I was there instantly; 
Mervyn and Bevil soon after, but he knew 
none of us. Mervyn thought I had better 
come here. O Phebe, my mother!” 

“J will see if she have heard any thing,” 
said Phebe, moving quietly off, as one in a 
dream, able to act, move, and decide, though 
not to think. 

She found the household in commotion. 
Robert had spoken to the butler, and every- 
where were knots of whisperers. Miss Fen- 
nimore met Phebe with her eyes full of 
tears, tears as yet far from those of Phebe 
herself. ‘“ Your mother has heard nothing,” 
she said. “J ascertained that from Boodle, 
who only left her dressing-room since your 
brother’s arrival. You had better let her 
have her night’s rest.” 

Robert, who had followed Pheebe, hailed 
this as a reprieve, and thanked Miss Fenni- 
more, adding the few particulars he had told 
his sister. “ I hope the girls are asleep,” he 
said. 

“ Sound asleep, I trust,” said Miss Fenni- 
more. “I will take care of them,” and lay- 
ing her hand on Pheebe’s shoulder, she sug- 
gested to her that her brother had probably 
not eaten all day, then left them to return to 
the library together. There had been more 
time for Robert to look the thought in the 
face than his sister. He was no longer 
freshly stunned. He really needed food, 
and ate in silence, while she mechanically 
waited on him. At last he looked up, say- 
ing, “I am thankful. A few months ago, 
how could I have borne it ?” 

“T have been sure he understood you bet- 
ter of late,” said Pheebe. 

“ Sunday week was one of the happiest 
days I have spent for years. Imagine my 
surprise at seeing him and Acton in the 
church. They took luncheon with us, looked 
into the schools, went to evening service, and 
saw the whole concern. He was kinder than 
ever I knew him, and Acton says he ex- 
pressed himself as much pleased. I owe a 
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‘great deal to Bevil Acton, and, I know, to 


you. 
me.” 

“You, Robin! There was nothing to for- 
give. I can fancy poor Mervyn feeling 
dreadfully, but you, always dutiful except 
for the higher duty!” 

“Hush, Phebe! Mine was grudging ser- 
vice. I loved opposition, and there was an 
evil triymph in the annoyance I gave.” 

“You are not regretting your work. Oh, 
no!” 

“Not the work, but the manner! Oh! 
that the gift of the selfwilled son be not 
Corban.” 

“Robert! indeed you had his approval! 
You told me so. He was seeing things dif- 
ferently. It was so new to him that his busi- 
ness could be thought hurtful, that he was 
displeased at first, or, rather, Mervyn made 
him seem more displeased than he was.” 

“You only make me the more repent! 
Had I been what I ought at home, my prin- 
ciples would have been very differently re- 
ceived |” 

“T don’t know,” said Phebe; “there was 
little opportunity. We have been so little 
with them.” 

“O Phebe, it is a miserable thing to have 
always lived at such a distance from them, 
that I should better know how to tell such 
tidings to any old woman in my district than 
to my mother!” 

Their consultations were broken by Miss 
Fennimore coming to insist on Phebe’s sleep- 
ing, in preparation for the trying morrow. 
Robert was thankful for her heedfulness, and 
owned himself tired, dismissing his sister with 
a blessing that had in it a tone of protection. 

How changed was Pheebe’s peaceful cham- 
ber in her eyes. Nothing had altered, but a 
fresh act in her life had begun—the first sor- 
row had fallen on her. 

She would have knelt on for hours, leaning 
dreamily, on the new sense of the habitual 
words, “ Our Father,” had not Miss Fenni- 
more come kindly and tenderly to undress her, 
insisting on her saving herself, and promising 
not to let her oversleep herself, treating her 
with wise and soothing affection, and author- 
ity that was most comfortable. 

Little danger was there of her sleeping too 
late. All night long she lay, with dry and 
open eyes, while the fire, groaning, sank to- 
gether, and faded into darkness, and the moon- J 


Now I know that he had forgiven 
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beams retreated slowly from floor to wall, 
and were lost as gray cold dawn began to 
light the window. Phoebe had less to reproach 
herself with than any one of Mr. Fulmort’s 
children, save the poor innocent Maria; ‘but 
many a shortcoming, many a moment of im- 
patience or discontent, many a silent impulse 
of blame, were grieved over, and every kind- 
ness she had received shot through her heart 
with mournful gladness and warmth, filling 
her with yearning for another embrace, an- 
other word, or even that she had known that 
the last good-by had been the last, that she 
might have prized it—oh, how intensely! 

Then came anxious imaginings for the fu- 
ture, such as would not be stilled ‘by the 
knowledge that all would settle itself over her 
head. ‘There were misgivings whether her 
mother would be properly considered, fears 
of the mutual relations between her brothers, 
a sense that the family bond was loosed, and 
confusion and jarring might ensue; but, as 
her mind recoiled from the shoals and the 
gloom, the thought revived of the Pilot amid 
the waves of this troublesome world. She 
closed her eyes for prayer but not for sleep. 
Repose even more precious and soothing than 
slumber was granted—the repose of confi- 
dence in the Everlasting Arms, and of confid- 
ing to them all the feeble and sorrowful with 
whom she was linked. It was as though (im 
the words of her own clasped book) her God 
were more to her than ever, truly a very pres- 
ent Help in trouble ; and, as the dawn bright- 
ened for a day so unlike all others, her heart 
trembled less, and she rose up with eyes heavy 
and limbs weary, but better prepared for the 
morning’s ordeal than even by sleep ending 
in a wakening to the sudden shock. 

When Miss Fennimore vigilantly met her 
on leaving her room, and surveyed her anx- 
iously, to judge of her health and powers, 


there was a serious, sweet collectedness in air 


and face that struck the governess with lov-- 
ing awe and surprise. 


The younger girls had known their father | 


too little to be much affected by the loss. 
Maria stared in round-eyed amaze, and Ber- 
tha, though subdued and shocked for a short 
space, revived into asking a torrent of ques- 
tions, culminating in “ Should they do any 
lessons?” Whereto Miss Fennimore replied 
with a decided affirmative, and, though Phe- 
be’s taste disapproved, she saw that it was 
wiser not to interfere. 
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Much fatigued, Robert slept late, but joined 
his sister long before the dreaded moment of 
hearing their mother’s bell. They need not 
have been fearful of the immediate effect ; 
Mrs. Fulmort’s perceptions were tardy, and 
the endeavors at preparation were misunder- 
stood, till it was needful to be explicit. A 
long stillness followed, broken at last by 
Pheebe’s question, whether she would not see 
Robert. “Not till I am up, my dear,” she 
answered, in an injured voice; “do, pray, 
see whether Boodle is coming with my warm 
water.” 

Her mind was not yet awake to the stroke, 
and was lapsing into its ordinary mechanical 
routine; her two breakfasts, and protracted 
dressing, occupied her for nearly two hours, 
after which she did not refuse to see her son, 
but showed far less emotion than he did, while 
he gave the details of the past day. Her dull, 
apathetic gaze was a contrast with the young 
man’s gush of tears, and the caresses that 
Phebe lavished on her listless hand. Phebe 
proposed that Robert should read to her—she 
assented, and soon dozed, awaking to ask 
plaintively for Boodle and her afternoon cup 
of tea. 

So passed the following days, her state 
nearly the same, and her interest apparently 
feebly roused by the mourning, but by noth- 
ing else. She did not like that Phebe should 
leave her, but was more at ease with her maid 
than her son, and, though he daily came to sit 
with her and read to her, he was grieved to 
be unable to be of greater use, while he could 
seldom have Phebe to himself. Sorely miss- 
ing Miss Charlecote, he took his meals in the 
west wing, where his presence was highly ap- 
preciated, though he was often pained by 
Bertha’s levity and Maria’s imbecility. The 
governess treated him with marked esteem 
and consideration, strikingly dissimilar to the 
punctilious, but almost contemptuous, cour- 
tesy of her behavior to the other gentlemen 
of the family, and, after her pupils were gone 
to bed, would fasten upon him for a discus- 

sion, such as her soul delighted in, and his 
detested. Secure of his ground, he was not 
sure of his powers of reasoning with an able 
lady of nearly double his years, and more than 
double his reading and readiness of speech, 
yet he durst not retreat from argument, lest 
he should seem to yield the cause that he was 
sworn to maintain, ‘‘in season and out of sea- 
son.” It was hard that his own troubles and 





other people’s should alike bring him in for 
controversy on all the things that end in 
“ism.” 

He learned by letter from Sir Bevil Acton 
that his father had been much struck by what 
he had seen in Cecily-row, and had strongly 
expressed his concern that Robert had been 
allowed to strip himself for the sake of a duty, 
which, if it were such at all, belonged more 
to others. There might have been wrong- 
headed haste in the action, but if such new- 
fangled arrangements had become requisite, 
it was unfair that one member of the family 
alone should bear the whole burden. Sir 
Bevil strongly supported this view, and Mr. 
Fulmort had declared himself confirmed in 
his intention of making provision for his son 
in his will, as well as of giving him a fair al- 
lowance at present. There must have been 
warnings of failing health of which none had 
been made aware, for Mr. Fulmort had come 
to town partly to arrange for the safe guar- 
dianship of poor Maria and her fortune. An 
alteration in his will upon the death of one of 
the trustees had been too long neglected, and 
perhaps some foreboding of the impending 
malady had urged him at last to undertake 
what had been thus deferred. Each of the 
daughters was to have £10,000, the overplus 
being divided between them and their eldest 
brother, who would succeéd both to the “busi- 
ness, and on his mother’s death to the Beau- 
champ estate, while the younger had already 
received an ample portion as heir to his uncle. 
Mr. Fulmort, however, had proposed to place 
Robert on the same footing with his sisters, 
‘and Sir Bevil had reason to think he had at 
once acted on his design. Such thorough 
forgiveness and approval went to Robert’s 
heart, and he could scarcely speak as he gave 
Phebe the letter to read. 

When she could discuss it with him after 
her mother had fallen asleep for the night, 
she found that his thoughts had taken a fresh 
turn. 

“ Tf it should be as Bevil supposes,” he said, 
“it would make an infinite difference.” And 
after waiting for an answer only given by in- 
quiring looks, he continued, “ As she is now, 
it would not be a violent change; I do not 
think she would object to my present situa- 
uation.” 

“© Robert! you will not expose yourself 
to be treated as before ?” 

“ That would not be. There was no want 
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of attachment; merely over-confidence in her | 


own. power.” 

“‘ Not over confidence, it seems,” murmured 
Pheebe, not greatly charmed. 

“J understood how it had been, when we 
were thrown together again,” he pursued. 
“There was no explanation, but it was far 
worse to bear than if there had been. I felt 
myself a perfect brute.” 

“I beg your pardon if I can’t be pleased 
just yet,” said Phoebe. “ You know I did not 
see her, and I can’t think she deserves it after 
so wantonly grieving you, and still choosing 
to forsake Miss Charlecote.” 

“‘ For that I feel accountable,” said Robert, 
sadly. “I cannot forget that her determina- 
tion coincided with the evening I made her 
aware of my position. I saw that in her face 
that has haunted me ever since. I had al- 
most rather it had been resentment.” 

“T hope she will make you happy,” said 
Phebe, dolefully, thinking it a pity he should 
be disturbed when settled in to his work, and 
forced by experience to fear that Lucy would 
torment him. 

“T da not do it for the sake of happiness,” 
he returned. “I am not blind to her faults; 
but she has a grand, generous character that 
deserves patience and forbearance. Besides, 
the past can never be cancelled, and it is due 
to her to offer her whatever may be mine. 
There may be storms, but she has been disci- 
plined, poor dear, and I am more sure of my- 
self than I was. She should conform, and 
my work should not be impeded.” 

Grimly he continued to anticipate hurri- 
canes for his wedded life, and to demonstrate 
that he was swayed by justice and not by 
passion ; but it was suspicious that he recurred 
constantly to the topic, and seemed able to 
dwell on no other. If Phoebecould have been 
displeased with him, it would have been for 
these reiterations at such a time. Not having 
been personally injured, she pardoned less 
than did either Robert or Miss Charlecote ; 
she could not foresee peace for her brother ; 

and though she might pity him for the com- 
pulsion of honor and generosity, she found 
that his auguries were not intended to excite 
compassionate acquiescence, but cheerful con- 
tradiction, such as both her good sense and 
her oppressed spirits refused. If he could 
talk about nothing better than Lucy when 
alone with her, she could the less regret the 
rarity of these opportunities. 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 601 
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The gentlemen of the family alone attended’ 
the funeral, the two elder sisters remaining 
in town; whither their husbands were’ to: re- 
turn at night. Mrs. Fulmort remained in the 
same dreary state of heaviness, but with some 
languid heed to the details, and interest in 
hearing from Maria and Bertha, from behind 
the blinds, what carriages were at the door, 
and who got into them. Phebe, with strong 
effort, then controlled her voice to read aloud 
till her mother dozed as usual, and she could 
sit and think until Robert knocked, to summon 
her to the reading of the will. ‘“ You must 
come,” he said ; “ I know it jars, but it is Mer- 
vyn’s wish, and he is right.” 

On the stairs Mervyn met her, took her 
from Robert, and led her into the drawing- 
room, where she was kindly greeted by the 
brothers-in-law, and seated ‘beside her eldest 
brother. 

As a duty, she gave her attention, and was 
rewarded by finding that had he been living, 
her hero, Mr. Charlecote, would have been 
her guardian. The will, dated fifteen years 
back, made Humfrey Charlecote, Esquire, 
trustee and executor, jointly with James 
Crabbe, Esquire, the elderly lawyer at pres- 
ent reading it aloud. The intended codicil 
had never been executed. Had any one 
looked at the downcast face, it would have 
been with wonder at’ the glow of shy pleasure: 
thrilling over cheeks and brow. 

Beauchamp of course remained with the 
heiress, Mrs. Fulmort, to whom all thereto 
appertaining was left; the distillery and all 
pasate with it descended to the eldest son, 
John Mervyn Fulmort; the younger children 
received £10,000 apiece, and the residue was 
to be equally divided among all except the 
second son, Robert Mervyn Fulmort, who, 
having been fully provided for, was only to 
receive some pictures and plate that had be- 
longed to his great-uncle. 

The lawyer ceased. Sir Bevil leant to- 
wards him, and made an inquiry which was 
answered by a sign in the negative. Then 
taking up some menoranda, Mr. Crabbe an- 
nounced that as far as he could yet discover, 
the brother and five sisters would divide 
about £120,000 between them, so that each 
of the ladies had £30,000 of her own; and, 
bowing to Phebe, he requested her to con- 
sider him as her guardian. The Admiral, 
highly pleased, offered her his congratula- 
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tions, and as soon as she could escape she | 


hastened away, followed by Robert. 

“ Never mind, Phebe,” he said, taking her 
hand; “the kindness and pardon were the 
same, the intention as good as the deed, as 
far as he was-concerned. Perhaps you were 
right. The other way might have proved a 
stumbling-block.” Speak as he would, he 
could not govern the tone of his voice nor 
the quivering of his entire frame under the 
downfall of his hopes. Phebe linked her 
arm in his, and took several turns in the gal- 
lery with him. 

“O Robin, if I were but of age to divide 
with you!” 

“No, Phebe, that would be unfit for you 
and for me. I am only where I was before. 
I knew I had had my portion. I ought not 
to have entertained hopes so unbefitting. 
But O Phebe ! that she should be cast about 
the world, fragile, sensitive as she is— ” 

Phebe could have said that a home at the 
Holt was open to Lucilla; but this might 
seem an unkind suggestion, and the same 
moment Sir Bevil was heard impetuously 
bounding up the stairs. “ Robert, where are 
you ?” he called from the end of the gallery. 
“T never believed you could have been so 
infamously treated.” 

“ Hush!” said Robert, shocked ; “ I cannot 
hear this said. You know it was only want 
of time.” 

“JT am not talking of your father. He 
would have done his best if he had been al- 
lowed. It is your brother !—his own confes- 
sion, mind! He boasted just now that his 
father would have done it on the spot, but for 
his interference, and expected thanks from 
all the rest of us for his care of our interests.” 

“What is the use of telling such things, 
Acton?” said Robert, forcing his voice to 
calm rebuke, and grasping the baluster with 
an iron-like grip. 

“The use! To mark my detestation of 
such conduct! I did my best to show him 
what I thought of it; and I believe even 
Bannerman was astounded at his coolness. 
T'll take care the thing is made public! I'll 
move heaven and earth but I'll get you pre- 
ferment that shall show how such treatment 
is looked upon.” 

“T beg you will do nothing of the kind!” 
exclaimed Robert. “I am heartily obliged 
to you,.Acton. You gained me the certainty 
of forgiveness, without which I should have 


felt a curse on my work. For the rest, I 
complain of nothing. I have had larger means 
than the others. I knew I was to look for 
no more. I prefer my own cure to any 
other; and reflection will show you that our 
family affairs are not to be made public.” 

“ At any rate, your mother might do some- 
thing. Let me speak to her. What, not 
now? Then I will come down whenever 
Pheebe will summon me.” 

“ Not now, nor ever,” said Robert. “ Even 
if any thing were in her power, she could 
not understand; and she must not be har- 
assed.” 

“We will talk that over on our way. to 
town,” said Sir Bevil. “I start at once. I 
will not see that fellow again, nor, I should 
think, would you.” 

“T stay till Saturday week.” 

“You had better not. You have been 
abominably treated; but this “is no time for 
collisions. You agree with me, Phebe ; his 
absence would be the wisest course.” 

“Phoebe knows that annoyance between 
Mervyn and me is unhappily no novelty. 
We shall not revert to the subject, and I 
have reasons for staying.” 

“ You need not fear,” said Phoebe ; “ Rob- 
ert always keeps his temper.” 

“ Or rather we have the safeguard of being 
both sullen, not hot,” said Robert.“ Besides, 
Mervyn was right. I have had my share, 
and have not even the dignity of being in- 
jured.” 

The need.of cooling his partisan was the 
most effective means of blunting the sharp 
edge of his own vexation. Hearing Mervyn 
cross the hall, he called to offer to take his 
share in some business which they had to 
transact together. “ Wait a moment,” was 
the answer; and as Sir Bevil muttered a 
vituperation of Mervyn’s assurance, he said, 
decidedly, “ Now, once for all, I desire that 
this matter be never again named between 
any of us. Let no one know what has taken 
place, and let us forget all but that my father 
was in charity with me.” 

It was more than Sir Bevil was with al- 
most any one, and he continued to pace 
the gallery with Phebe, devising’ impossible 
schemes of compensation until the moment 
of his departure for London. 

Robert had not relied too much on his own 
forbearance. Phoebe met her two brothers 





at dinner—one gloomy, the other melancholy ; 
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but neither altering his usual tone towards 
the other. Unaware that Robert knew of 
his father’s designs, or of their prevention, 
Mervyn was totally exempt from compunc- 
tion, thinking, indeed, that he had saved his 
father from committing an injustice on the 
rest of the family, for the sake of a fanatical 
tormenter, who had already had and thrown 
away more than his share. Subdued and 
saddened for the time, Mervyn was kind to 
Phebe and fairly civil to Robert, so that 
there were no disturbances to interfere with 
the tranquil intercourse of the brother and 
sister in their walks in the woods, their pac- 
ings of the gallery, or low-voiced conferences 
while their mother dozed. 

True to his resolve, Robert permitted no 
reference to his late hopes, but recurred the 
more vigorously to his parish interests, as 
though he had never thought of any wife 
save St. Matthew’s Church. 

Home affairs, too, were matters of anxious 
concern. Without much sign of sorrow, or 
even of comprehension of her loss, it had 
suddenly rendered the widow an aged inva- 
lid. The stimulus to exertion removed, there 
was nothing to rouse her from the languid 
torpor of her nature, mental and physical. 
Invalid habits gave her sufficient occupation, 
and she showed no preference for the com- 
pany of any one except Phebe or her maid, | 
to whose control her passive nature suc-| 
cumbed. At Boodle’s bidding, she rose, 
dressed, ate, drank, and went to bed; at 
Pheebe’s, she saw her other children, heard 
Robert read, or signed papers for Mervyn. 
But each fresh exertion cost much previous | 
coaxing and subsequent plaintiveness ; and | 
when Phebe, anxious to rouse her, persuaded 
her to come down-stairs, her tottering steps 
proved her feebleness; and though her sons 
showed her every attention, she had not been 
in the drawing-room ten minutes before a 
nervous trembling and faintness obliged them | 
to carry her back to her room. 

The family apothecary, a kind old man, 
declared that there was nothing seriously 
amiss, and that she would soon “ recover her 
tone.” But it was plain that much would 
fall on Phoebe, and Robert was uneasy at 
leaving her with so little assistance or com- 
fort at hand. He even wrote to beg his eld- 
est sister to come for a few weeks till his 
mother’s health should be improved ; but Sir 
Nicholas did not love the country in the win- 
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ter, and Augusta only talked of a visit in the 
spring. 

Another vexation to Robert was the school- 
room. During the last few months Bertha 
had outgrown her childish distaste to study, 
and had exerted her mind with as’ much 
eagerness as governess could’ desire; her 
translations and compositions were wonders 
of ease and acuteness; she had plunged into * 
science, had no objection to mathematics, and 
by way of recreation wandered in German 
metaphysics. Miss Fennimore rather dis- 
couraged this line, knowing how little useful 
brain exercise she herself had derived from 
Kant and her compeers, but this check was 
all that was wanting to give Bertha double 
zest, and she stunned Robert with demon- 
strations about her “I” and her “not I,” 
and despised him for his contempt of her 
grand discoveries. 

He begged for a prohibition of the study, 
but Miss Fennimore thought this would only 
lend it additional charms, and added that it 
was a field which the intellect must explore | 
for itself, and not take on the authority of 
others. When this answer was reported 
through Phebe, Robert shrugged his shoul- 
ders, alarmed at the hotbed nurture of intel- 
lect and these concessions to mental inde- 
pendence, only balanced by such loose and 
speculative opinions as Miss Fennimore had 
lately manifested to him. Decidedly, he said, 
there ought to be a change of governess and 
system. 

But Pheebe, tears springing into her eyes, 
implored him not to press it. She thoroughly 
loved her kind, clear-headed conscientious 
friend, who had assisted her so wisely and 
considerately through this time of trouble, and 
knew how to manage Maria. It was no time 
for a fresh parting, and her mother was in no 
state to be harassed by alterations. This 
Robert allowed with a sigh, though delay did 
not suit with his stern, uncompromising youth- 
fulness, and he went on to say,“ You will 
bear it in mind, Phebe. There and else- 
where great changes are needed. This great, 
disorderly household is a heavy charge. Act- 
ing for my mother, as you will have to do, 
how are you to deal with the servants?” 

“None of them come in my way, except 
dear old Lieschen, and Boodle, and Mrs. 
Brisbane, and they are all kind and thought- 
ful.” 

“ Surface work, Phebe. Taking my mother’s 
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place, as you do now, you will or ought to be- 
come aware of the great mischiefs below stairs, 
and I trust you will be able to achieve a great 
reformation.” 

“T hope—” Phoebe looked startled, and 
hesitated. “Surely, Robert, you do not think 
I ought to search after such things. Would 
it be dutiful, so young as I am?” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Robert ; 
“only, Phoebe, Phoebe, never let: toleration 
harden you to be indifferent to evil.” 

“T hope not,” said Phebe, gravely. 

“ My poor child, you are in for a world of 
perplexities! I wish I had not to leave you 
to them.” 

“ Every labyrinth has a clue,” said Phebe, 
smiling ; “‘as Miss Fennimore says when she 
gives us problems to work. Only you know 
the terms of the problem must be ‘stated be- 
fore the solution can be made out; so it is of 
no use to put cases till we know all the terms.” 

“Right, Phebe. ‘Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.’” 

“T cannot see the evil yet,” said Phebe ; 
“the trouble has brought so much comfort. 
That happy Sunday with you, and my own 
year of being with them both have been such 
blessings! Last year, how much worse it 
would have been for us all, when I scarcely 
knew mamma or Mervyn, and could not go 
about alone nor to church! And Miss Char- 
lecote will soon come home. There is so 
much cause for thankfulness, that I can’t be 
afraid.” x 

Robert said no more, but felt that innocent 
buoyancy a mystery to his lower-pitched spirit. 
Never very gay or merry, Phoebe had a fund 
of happiness and a power of finding and turn- 
ing outwards the bright side, which made her 
a most comfortable companion. 


CHAPTER III. 


“‘ Happy are they that learn in Him, 
Though patient suffering teach 
The secret of enduring strength, 
And praise too deep for speech : 
Peace that no pressure from without, 
No strife within can reach.” 
—A. L. Warne. 


WELL was it for Pheebe that she had been 
trained to monotony, for her life was most 
uniform after Robert left home. Her school- 


room mornings, her afternoons with her 
mother, her evenings with Mervyn, were all 
so much alike that one week could hardly be 


ries and Mervyn’s periodical journeys to Lon- 
don were the chief varieties, certainly not her 
mother’s plaintiveness, her brother’s discon- 
tent, or the sacrifice of her own inclinations, 
which were pretty certain to be traversed, 
but then, as she said, something else happened 
that did as well as what she had wished. 

One day, when Mervyn had been hunting, 
and had come home tired, he desired her to 
give him some music in the evening. She 
took the opportunity of going over some fine 
old airs, which the exigencies of drawing- 
room display had prevented her from prac- 
tising for some time. Presently she found 
him standing by her, his face softer than usual. 
“ Where did you get that Phoebe ?” 

“Tt is Haydn’s. I learnt it just after 
Miss Fennimore came.” 

“Play it again; I have not heard it for 
years.” 

She obeyed, and looked at him. He was 
shading his face with his hand, but he hardly 
spoke again all the rest of the evening. 

Phoebe’s curiosity was roused, and she tried 
the effect of the air on her mother, whose 
great pleasure was her daughter’s music, since 
a piano had been moved into her dressing- 
room. But it awoke no association there, and 
“ Thank you, my dear,” was the only requital. 

While the next evening she was wondering 
whether to volunteer it, Mervyn begged for 
it, and. as she finished, asked, “ What does 
old Gay say of my mother now ?” 

“He thinks her decidedly better, and so I 
am sure she is. She has more appetite. She 
really ate the’ breast of a partridge to-day !” 

“ He says nothing of a change ?” 

“ She could not bear the journey.” 

“Tt strikes me that she wants rousing. 
Shut up in a great lonely house like this, she 
has nothing cheerful to look at. She would 
be much better. off at Brighton, or some of 
those places where she could see people from 
the windows, and have plenty of twaddling 
old dowager society.” 

“T did ask Mr. Gay about the sea, but he 
thought the fatigue of the journey, and the 
vexing her by persuading her to take it, would 
do more harm than the change would do 
good.” 

“J did not mean only as a change. I be- 
lieve she would be much happier living there, 
with this great place off her hands. It is 
enough to depress any one’s spirits to live in 
a corner like a shrivelled kernel in a nut.” 
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“Go away!” exclaimed Phebe. “ Mer- 
vyn! itisher home! It is her own!” 

“Well, I never said otherwise,” he an- 
swered, rather crossly ; “but you know very 
well that it is a farce to talk of her managing 
the house, or the estate either. It was bad 
enough before, but there will be no check on 
any one now.” 

“T thought you looked after things.” 

“Am I to spend my life as a steward ? 
No, if the work is to be in my hands, I ought 
to be in possession at once, so as to take my 
place in the county as I ought, and cut the 
city business. The place is a mere misfor- 
tune and encumbrance to her as she is, and 
she would be ten times happier at a watering- 
place.” 

“Mervyn, what do you mean? You have 
all the power and consequence here, and are 
fully master of all; but why should not poor 
mamma live in her own house ?” 

“Can’t you conceive that a man may have 
reasons for wishing to be put in possession of 
the family place when he can enjoy it, and 
she can’t? Don’t look at me with that ridic- 
ulous face. I mean to marry. Now, can’t 
you see that I may want the house to my- 
self?” 

“ You are engaged ?” 

“Not exactly. I am waiting to see my 
way through the bother.” 

“Who is it? Tell me about it, Mervyn.” 

“T don’t mind telling you, but for your life 
don’t say a word to any one. I would never 
forgive you, if you set my Ladies Bannerman 
and Acton at me.” 

Phebe was alarmed. She had little hope 
that their likings would coincide ; his manner 
indicated defiance of opinion, and she could 
not but be averse to a person for whose sake 
he wished to turn them out. ‘ Well,” was 
all she could say, and he proceeded: “TI sup- 
pose you never heard of Cecily Raymond ?” 

“Of Moorcroft?” she asked, breathing 
more freely. “Sir John’s daughter ?” 

“No, his niece. It is a spooney thing to 
take up with one’s tutor’s daughter, but it 
can’t be helped. I’ve tried to put her out 
of my head, and enter on a more profitable 
speculation, but it wont work !” 

“Ts she very pretty—prettier than Lucilla 
Sandbrook?” asked Phoebe, unable to be- 
lieve that any other inducement could attach 
him. 

“Not what you would call pretty at all, 





except her eyes. Not a bit fit to make a 
figure in the world, and a regular little par- 
soness. That’s the deuce of it. It would be 
mere misery to her to be taken to London 
and made to go into society; so I want to 
have it settled, for if she could come here 
and go poking into cottages and schools, she 
would want nothing more.” 

“ Then she is very good!” 

“You and she will be devoted to each 
other. And you'll stand up for her, I know, 
and then a fig for their two ladyships. You 
and I can be a match for Juliana, if she tries 
to bully my mother. Not that it matters. I 
am my own man now; but Cecily is crotch- 
ety, and must not be distressed.” 

“Then I am sure she would not like to 
turn mamma out,” said Phebe, stoutly. 

“Don’t you see that is the reason I want 
to have it settled beforehand. If she were 
a party to it, she would never consent; she 
would be confoundedly scrupulous, and we 
should be all worried to death. Come, you 
just sound my mother; you can do any thing 
with her, and it will be better for you all. 
You will be bored to death here, seeing no 
one.” 

“T do not know whether it be a right pro- 
posal to make.” 

“Right? If the place had been my fa- 
ther’s, it would be a matter of course.” 

“That makes the whole difference. And 
even so, would not this be very soon ?” 

“Of course you know I am _ proposing 
nothing at once. It would not be decent, I 
suppose, to marry within the half year; but, 
poor little thing, I can’t leave her in suspense 
any longer. You should not have played 
that thing.” 

“Then you know that she cares for you?” 

He laughed consciously at this home ques- 
tion. 

“Tt must be a long time since you were at 
Mr. Raymond’s.” 

“Eight years; but I have made flying 
visits there since, and met her at her uncle’s. 
Poor little thing, she was horridly gone off 
last time, and very ungracious, but we will 
find a remedy!” 

“Then you could not gain consent to it?” 

“Tt never came to that. I never com- 
mitted myself.” 

“But why not? If she was so good, and 
you liked her, and they all wanted you to 
marry, I can’t see why you waited, if you 
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knew, too, that she liked you—I don’t think 
it was kind, Mervyn.” 

“ Ah! women always hang by one another. 
See here, Phebe, it began when I was as 
green as yourself, a mere urchin, and she a 
little unconscious thing of the same age. 
Well, when I got away, I saw what a folly 
it was—a mere throwing myself away! I 
might have gone in for rank or fortune, as I 
liked; and how did I know that I was such a 
fool that I could not forget her? If Charles 
Charteris had not monopolized the Jewess, I 
should have been done for long ago! And 
apart from that, I wasn’t ready for domestic 
joys, especially to be Darby to such a pattern 
little Joan, who would think me on the high- 
way to perdition if she saw Bell’s Life on the 
table, or heard me bet a pair of gloves.” 

“You can’t have any affection for her,” 
cried Pheebe, indignantly. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that she spoilt the taste 
of every other transaction of the sort? And 
what am I going to do now? When she was 
not a halfpenny, and I might marry any- 
body ! ” 

“If you cared for her properly, you would 
have done it long before.” 

“T’m a dutiful son,” he answered, in an in- 
different voice, that provoked Phebe to say 
with spirit, “I hope she does not care for you, 
after all.” 

“ Past praying for, kind sister. Sincerely, 
T’ve been sorry for it; I would have disbe- 
lieved it, but the more she turns away, the 
better I know it; so you see, after all, I shall 
deserve to be ranked with your hero, Bevil 
Acton.” 

“ Mervyn, you make me so angry that I 
ean hardly answer! You boast of what you 
think she has suffered for you all this time, 
and make light of it!” , 

“Tt wasn’t my fault if my poor father 
would send such an amiable youth into a 
large family. Men with daughters should 
not take pupils. I did my best to cure both 
her and myself, but I had better have fought 
it out at once when she was younger and 


do, but I cannot understand that this makes 
it proper to ask my mother to give up her 
own house, that she was born to. I suppose 
you would call it childish to propose your liv- 
ing with us; but we could almost form two 
establishments.” 

“My dear child, Cecily would go and de- 
vote herself to my mother. I should never 
have any good out of her, and she would get 
saddled for life with Maria.” 

“ Maria is my charge,” said Phebe, coldly. 
“And what will your husband say to 
that ?” 

“ He shall never be my husband, unless I 
have the means of making her happy.” 

“ Ay, there would be a frenzy of mutual 
generosity, and she would be left to us. No; 
I’m not going to set up housekeeping with 
Maria for an ingredient.” 

“ There is the Underwood.” 

“ Designed by nature for a dowager-house. 
That would do very well for you and my 
mother, though Cheltenham or Brighton 
might be better. Yes, it might do. You 
would be half a mile nearer your dear Miss 
Charlecote.” 

“ Thank you,” said Pheebe, a little sarcas- 
tically ; but repenting, she added, “ Mervyn, 
I hope I do not seem unkind and selfish; but 
I think we ought to consider mamma, as she 
cannot stand up for herself just now. It is 
not unlikely that when mamma hears you are 
engaged, and has seen and grown fond of 
Miss Raymond, she may think herself of giv- 
ing up this place ; but it ought to begin from 
her, not from you; and as things are now, I 
could not think of saying any thing about it. 
From what you tell me of Miss Raymond, I 
don’t think she would be less likely to take 
you without Beauchamp than with it; indeed 
I think you must want it less for her sake 
than your own.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Phoebe, you aré a 
cool hand!” exclaimed Mervyn, laughing; 
“but you promise to see what can be done as 
soon as I’ve got my hand into the matter?” 

“T promise nothing,” said Phebe; “I hope 
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to talk over the day. Indignation was fore- 
most. After destroying Robert’s hopes for 
life, here was Mervyn accepting wedded hap- 
piness as a right, and after having knowingly 
trifled with a loving heart for all these years, 
coolly deigning to pick it up, and making 
terms to secure his own consequence and free- 
dom from all natural duties, and to thrust his 
widowed mother from her own home. It was 
Pheebe’s first taste of the lesson so bitter to 
many, that her parent’s home was not her 
own for life, and the expulsion seemed to her 
so dreadful that she rebuked herself for per- 
sonal feeling in her resentment, and it was 
with a sort of horror that she bethought her- 
self that her mother might possibly prefer a 
watering-place life, and that it would then be 
her part to submit cheerfully. Poor Miss 
Charlecote! would not she miss her little 
moonbeam? Yes, but if this Cecily were so 
good, she would make up to her. The pang 
of suffering and dislike quite startled Phoebe. 
She knew it for jealousy, and hid her face in 
prayer. 

The next day was Sunday, and Mervyn 
made the unprecedented exertion of going 
twice to church, observing that he was get- 
ting into training. He spent the evening in 
dwelling on Cecily Raymond, who seemed to 
have been the cheerful guardian elder sister 
of a large family in narrow circumstances, 
and as great a contrast to Mervyn himself as 
was poor Lucilla to Robert; her homeliness 
and seriousness being as great hindrances to 
the elder brother, as fashion and levity to the 
younger. It was as if each were attracted by 
the indefinable essence, apart from all qual- 
ities, that constitutes the self; and Haydn’s 
air, learned long ago by Cecily as a surprise 
to her father on his birthday, had evoked 
such a healthy shoot of love within the last 
twenty-four hours that Mervyn was quite 
transformed, though still rather unsuitably 
sensible of his own sacrifice, and of the favor 
he was about to confer on Cecily in entering 
on that inevitable period when he must cease 
to be a gentleman at large. 

On Monday he came down to breakfast 
ready for a journey, as Phoebe concluded, to 
London. She asked if he would return by 
the next hunting day. He answered vaguely, 
then rousing himself, said, “I say, Phoebe, 
you must write her a cordial sisterly sort of a 
letter, you know; and you might make Ber- 
tha do it too, for nobody else will.” 





“T wrote to Juliana on Friday.” 

“Juliana! are you mad ?” 

“Oh! Miss Raymond! But you told me 
you had said nothing! You have not had 
time since Friday night to get an answer.” 

“ Foolish child, no; but I shall be there. 
to-night or to-morrow.” 

“ You are going to Sutton ?” 

“Yes; and, as I told you, I trust to you to 
write such a letter as to make her feel com- 
fortable. Well, what’s the use of having a 
governess, if you don’t know how to write a 
letter ?” 

“Yes, Mervyn, I'll write, only I must hear 
from you first.” 

“T hate writing. I tell you, if you write 
—let me see, on Wednesday, you may be 
sure it is all over.” 

“No, Mervyn, I will not be so imperti- 
nent,” said Phebe, and the color rushed into 
her face as she recollected the offence that 
she had once given by manifesting a broth- 
er’s security of being beloved. “It would 
be insulting her to assume that she had ac- 
cepted you, and write before I knew, espe- 
cially after the way you have been using 
her.” 

“ Pshaw! she will only want a word of 
kindness; but if you are so fanciful, will it 
do if I put a cover in the post? There! 
and when you get it on Wednesday morn- 
ing, you write straight off to Cecily, and 
when you have got tke notion into my 
mother’s understanding, you may write to 
me, and tell me what chance there is of 
Beauchamp.” 

What chance of Beauchamp! The words 
made Pheebe’s honest brow contract as she 
stood by the chimney-piece, while her brother 
went out into the hall. “'That’s all he cares 
for,” she thought. “ Poor mamma! But, oh! 
how unkind. I am sending him away with- 
out one kind wish, and she must be good—so 
much better than I could have hoped!” 

Out she ran, and as he paused to kiss her 
bright cheek, she whispered, “‘ Good-by, Mer- 
vyn; good speed. I shall watch for your 
cover.” 

She received another kiss for those words, 
and they had been an effort, for those designs 
on Beauchamp weighed heavily on her, and 
the two tasks that were left to her were not 
congenial. She did not know how to wel- 
come a strange sister, for whose sake the last 
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of the Mervyns was grudged her own inher- 
itance, and still less did she feel disposed to 
harass her mother with a new idea, which 
would involve her in bewilderment and dis- 
cussion. She could only hope that there 
would be inspiration in Mervyn’s blank 
cover, and suppress her fever of suspense. 

Wednesday came—no cover, blank or un- 
blank. Had he been taken with a fit of dif- 
fidence, and been less precipitate than he 
intended ? Womanhood hoped so, and rather 
enjoyed the possibility of his being kept a 
little in suspense. Or suppose he had for- 
gotten his cover, and then should think the 
absence of a letter her fault? Thursday— 
still no tidings. Should she venture a letter 
to him? No; lovers were inexplicable peo- 
ple, and after all, what could she say? Per- 
haps he was only waiting for an opportunity, 
and if Cecily had been ungracious at the last 
meeting, she might not afford one. Day after 
day wore on, and still the post-bag was emp- 
tied in vain, and Phebe’s patience was kept 
on tenterhooks, till, when a full fortnight had 
passed, she learned through the servants that 
Mr. Mervyn’s wardrobe and valet, grooms 
and horses, had been sent for to London. 

So he had been refused, and could not 
bear to tell her so! And here she was dis- 
appointed and pitying, and as vexed with 
Miss Raymond as if it had not been no more 
than he deserved. But poor Mervyn! he 
had expected it so little, and had been so 
really attached, that Phebe was _ heartily 
grieved for him, and longed to know how 
he bore it. Nay, with all the danger of re- 
moval, the flatness of the balked excitement 
was personally felt, and Phebe would have 
been glad, in her monotonous life, of some- 
thing to hope or to fear. 

Her greatest pleasure was in Miss Charle- 
cote’s return. The long watch over her old 
friend was over. Honor had shared his wife’s 
cares, comforted and supported her in her 
sorrow, and had not left her till the move 
from her Parsonage was made, and she was 
settled among her own relations. Much as 
Honor had longed to be with Phebe, the Sa- 
villes had nearer claims, and she could not 
part with them while there was any need of 
her. Indeed, Mr. Saville, as once the hus- 
band of Sarah Charlecote, the brother-in-law 
of Humfrey, and her own friend and adviser, 
was much esteemed and greatly missed. She 





felt as if her own generation were passing 
away, when she returned to see the hatch- 
ment upon Beauchamp, and to hear of the 
widow’s failing health. Knowing how closely 
Phebe was attending her mother, Honor 
drove to Beauchamp the first day after her 
return, and had not crossed the hall before 
the slender black figure was in her arms. 

Friends seem as though they must meet to 
know one another again, and begin afresh, 
after one of the great sorrows of life has fallen 
on either side, and especially when it is a first 
grief, a first taste of that cup of which all 
must drink. As much of the child as could 
pass from Pheebe’s sweet, simple nature had 
passed in those hours that had made her 
the protector and nurse of her mother, and 
though her open eyes were limpid and happy 
as before, and the contour of the rounded 
cheek and lip as youthful and innocent, yet 
the soft gravity of the countenance was deep- 
ened, and there was a pensiveness on the 
brow, as though life had begun to unfold more 
difficulties than pleasures. 

And Honor Charlecote? That ruddy 
golden hair, once Owen’s pride, was min- 
gled with many a silvery thread, and folded 
smoothly on a forehead paler, older, but 
calmer than once it had been. Sorrow and 
desertion had cut deeply, and worn down the 
fair comeliness of healthful middle age; but 
something of compensation there was in the 
less anxious eye, from which had passed a 
certain restless, strained expression; and if 
the face were more habitually sad, it was 
more peaceful. She did not love less those 
whom she “had seen,” but He whom ‘she 
“had not seen” had become her rest and her 
reliance, and in her year of loneliness and 
darkness, a trust, a support, a confiding joy 
had sprung up, such as she had before be- 
lieved in, but never experienced. “ Her Best, 
her All;” those had been words of devotional 
aspiration before, they were realities at last. 
And it was that peace that breathed into her 
fresh energy to work and love on, unwearied 
by disappointment, but with renewed willing- 
ness to spend and be spent, to rejoice with 
those who rejoiced, to weep with them that 
wept, to pray and hope for those who had 
wrung her heart. 

Her tears were flowing as she tenderly 
embraced Phebe, and the girl clung fast to 
her, not weeping, but full of warm, sweet 
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emotion. “Dear Miss Charlecote, now you 
are come, I have help and comfort !” 

“Dear one, I have grieved to be away, 
but I could not leave poor Mrs. Saville.” 

“Indeed, I know you could not; and it is 
better to have you now than even at the 
time. It is a new, fresh pleasure, when I 
can enjoy it better. And I feel as if we had 
arightto you now—since you know what I 
told you,” said Phoebe, with her pretty, shy, 
lover-like coloring. 

“That you are Humfrey’s ward ?—my 
legacy from him? Good!” said Honora, 
ratifying the mheritance with a caress, doubly 
precious to one so seldom fondled. “Though 
I am afraid,” she added, “that Mr. Crabbe 
would not exactly recognize my claim.” 

“ Oh, I don’t want you for what Mr. Crabbe 
can do for us, but it does make me feel right 
and at ease in telling you of what might oth- 
erwise seem too near home. But he was in- 
tended to have taken care of us all, and you 
always seem to me one with him—” 

Pbeebe stopped short, startled at the deep, 
bright, girlish blush on her friend’s cheek, 
and fearing to have said what she ought not; 
but Honor, recovering in a moment, gave a 
strange bright smile and tightly squeezed 
her hand. “One with him! Dear Phebe, 
thank you. It was the most undeserved, 
unrequited honor of my life that he would 
have had it so. Yes, I s@e how you look at 
me in wonder, but it was my misfortune not 
to know on whom or what to set my affec- 
tions till too late. No; don’t try to repent of 
your words. They are a great pleasure to 
me, and I delight to include you in the 
charges I had from him—the nice children 
he liked to meet in the woods.” 

“ Ah! I wish I could remember those meet- 
ings. Robert does, and I do believe Rob- 
ert’s first beginning of love and respect for 
what was good was connected with his fond- 
ness for Mr. Charlecote.” 

“T always regard Bertha as a godchild in- 
herited from him, like Charlecote Raymond, 
whom I saw ordained last week. I could not 
help going out of my way when I found I 
might be present, and take his sister Susan 
with me.” 

“ You went.” 

“Yes. Susan had been staying with her 
uncle at Sutton, and met me at Oxford. I 
am glad we were able to go. There was 
nothing that I more wished to have seen.” 





Trrepressible curiosity could not but cause 
Pheebe to ask how lately Miss Raymond had 
been at Sutton, and as Miss Charlecote an- 
swered the question she looked inquisitively 
at her young friend, and each felt that the 
other was initiated. Whether the cousin 
ought to have confided to Miss Charlecote 
what she had witnessed at Sutton was an 
open question, but at least Honor knew what 
Pheebe burned to learn, and was ready to de- 
tail it. 

It was the old story of the parish priest 
taking pupils, and by dire necessity only half 
fulfilling conflicting duties, to the sacrifice of 
the good of all. Overworked between pupils 
and flock, white his wife was fully engrossed 
by children and household cares, the moment 
had not been perceived when their daughter 
became a woman, and the pupil’s sport grew 
to earnest. Not till Mervyn Fulmort had 
left Sutton for the university were they aware 
that he had treated Cecily as the object of his 
affection, and had promised to seek her as 
soon as he should be his own master. How 
much was in his power they knew not, but his 
way of life soon proved him careless of de- 
serving her, and it was then that she became 
staid and careworn, and her youth had lost its 
bloom, while forced in conscience to condemn 
the companion of her girlhood, yet unable to 
take back the heart once bestowed, though 
so long neglected. 

But when Mervyn, declaring himself only 
set at liberty by his father’s death, appeared 
at Sutton, Cecily did not waver, and her par- 
ents upheld her decision, that it would be a 
sin to unite herself to an irreligious man, and 
that the absence of principle which he had 
shown made it impossible for her to accept 
him. 

Susan described her as going about the next 
morning looking as though some one had been 
killing her, but going through her duties as 
calmly and gently as ever, though preyed on 
by the misery of the parting in anger, and the 
threat that if he were not good enough for 
her, he would give her reason to think so! 
Honor had pity on the sister, and spared her 
those words, but Pheebe had wellnigh guessed 
them, and though she might esteem Cecily 
Raymond, could not but say mournfully that 
it was a last chance flung away. 

“Not so, my dear. What is right comes 
right. A regular life without repentance is 
sometimes a more hopeless state than a wilder 
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course, and this rejection may do him more 
good than acceptance.” 
“Tt is right, I know,” said Phoebe. 
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tory of his brother, and did not know whether 


he were in town or not; while as to adyising 
“T his mother on business, he should only make 


could advise no one to take poor Mervyn; mischief by so doing. 


but surely, it is not wrong to be sorry for him.” 


Nothing satisfactory! What could that 


“No, indeed, dear child. It is only the; imply? Phebe expected soon to hear some- 
angels who do not mourn, though they re-| thing positive, for Bertha’s teeth required a 


joice. I sometimes wonder whether those 
who are forgiven, yet have left evil behind 
them on earth, are purified by being shown 
their own errors reduplicating with time and 
numbers.” 

“Dear Miss Charlecote, do not say so. 
Once pardoned, surely fully sheltered, and 
with no more punishment !” 

“Vain speculation, indeed,” answered 
Honor. “ Yet I cannot help thinking of the 
welcome there must be when those who have 
been left in doubt and fear or shipwreck come 
safely into haven; above all, for those who 
here may not have been able to ‘ fetch home 
their banished.’ ” 

Pheebe pressed her hand, and spoke of try- 
ing whether mamma would see her. 

“Ah!” thought Honora, “neither of us 
can give perfect sympathy. And it is well. 
Had my short-sighted wish taken effect, that 
sweet face might be clouded by such grief as 
poor Cecily Raymond's.” 

Mrs. Fulmort did see Miss Charlecote, and 
though speaking little herself, was gratified 
by the visit, and the voices talking before her 
gave her a sense of sociability. This prefer- 
ence enabled Phebe to enjoy a good deal of 
quiet conversation with her friend, and Ho- 
nora made a point of being at Beauchamp 
twice or three times a week, as giving the 
only variety that could there be enjoyed. 
Of Mervyn nothing was heard, and house 
and property wanted a head. Matters came 
to poor Mrs. Fulmort for decision which were 
unheard-of mysteries and distresses to her; 
even when Phebe, instructed by the stew- 
ard, did her utmost to explain, and tell her 
what to do. It would end by feeble, bewil- 
dered looks, and tears starting on the pale 
cheeks, and “I don’t know, my dear. It goes 
through my head. Your poor papa attended 
to those things. I wish your brother would 
come home. Tell them to write to him.” 

“They” wrote, and Phebe wrote, but in 
vain, no answer came; and when she wrote 
to Robert for tidings of Mervyn’s movements, 
entreating that ne would extract a reply, he 
answered that he could tell nothing satisfac- 
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visit to London, and Miss Fennimore was to 
take her to Lady Bannerman’s for a week, 


during which the governess would be with’ 


some relations of her own. 

Phebe talked of the snugness of being 
alone with her mother and Maria, and she 
succeeded in keeping both pleased with one 
another. 
and brought home primroses and periwinkles, 
which their mother tenderly handled, naming 
the copses they came from, weil known to her 
in childhood, though since her marriage she 
had been too grand to be allowed the sight 
of awild periwinkle. In the evening Phebe 
gave them music, sung infant-school hymns 
with Maria, tried to teach her piquet; and 
perceived the difference that the absence of 
Bertha’s teasing made in the poor girl’s tem- 
per. All was very quiet, but when good- 
night was said, Phebe felt wearied out, and 
chid herself for her accesses of yawning ; 
nay, she was shocked at her feeling of dis- 
appointment and tedium when the return of 
the travellers was delayed for a couple of 
days. . 

When at-length they came, the variety 
brightened even Mrs. Fulmort, and she was 
almost loquacious about some mourning pock- 
et-handkerchiefs with chess-board borders, 
that they were to bring. The girls all drank 
tea with her, Bertha pouring out a whole 
flood of chatter in unrestraint, for she re- 
garded her mother as nobody, and loved to 
astonish her sisters, so on she went, a slight 
hitch in her speech giving a sort of piquancy 
to her manner. 

She had dined late every day, she had rid- 
den with Sir Bevil in the Park, her curly 
hair had been thought to be crépé, she. had 
drunk champagne, she would have gone to 
the Opera, but the Actons were particular, 
and said it was too soon—so tiresome, one 
couldn’t do any thing for this mourning. 
Phebe, in an admonitory tone, suggested 
that she had seen the British Museum. 

“Oh, yes, I have it all in my note-book. 
Only imagine, Pheebe, Sir Nicholas had been 
at Athens, and knew nothing about the Par- 





The sisters walked in the park, | 
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thenon! And, gourmet as he is, and so long 

in the Mediterranean, he had no idea whether 

the Spartan black broth was made with se- 
ia.” 

“My dear,” began her mother, “ young la- 
dies do not talk learning in society.” 

“Such a simple thing as this, mamma, 
every one must know. But they are all so 
unintellectual! Not a book about the Ban- 
nermans’ house except Soyer and the Lon- 
don Directory, and even Bevil had never 
read the Old Red Sandstone nor Sir Charles 
Lyell. I have no opinion of the science of 
soldiers or sailors.” 

“You have told us nothing of Juliana’s 
baby,” interposed Phoebe. 

“ She’s exactly like the Goddess’ Pasht, in 
the Sydenham palace! Juliana does not 
like her a bit, because she is only a girl, and 
Bevil quite worships her. Every thing one 
of them likes, the other hates. ‘They are a 
study of the science of antipathies.” 

“ You should not fancy things, Bertha.” 

“Tt is no fancy ; every one is observing it. 
Augusta says she has only twice found them 
together in their own house since Christmas, 
and Mervyn says it is a warning against vir- 
ulent constancy.” 

“Then you saw Mervyn?” anxiously 
asked Phoebe. : 

“Only twice. He is at deadly feud with 
the Actons, because Bevil takes Robert’s 
part, and has been lecturing him about the 
withdrawing all the subscriptions!” 

“ What ?” asked Phebe again. 

“Oh! Ithought Robert told you all, but 
there has been such a row! I believe poor 
papa said something about letting Robert 
have an evening school for the boys and 
young men at the distillery, but when he 
claimed it, Mervyn said he knew nothing 
about it, and wouldn’t hear of it, and got af- 
fronted, so he withdrew all the subscriptions 
from the charities and every thing else, and 
the boys have been mobbing the clergy, and 
Juliana says it is all Robert’s fault.” 

“ And did you see Robert ?” 

“Very little. No one would come to such 
an old fogy’s as Sir Nicholas, that could help 
it.” 

“Bertha, my dear, young ladies do not use 
such words,” observed her mother. 

“Oh, mamma, you are quite behindhand. 
Slang is the thing. I see my line when I 
come out. It would not do for you, Phoebe 
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—not your style—but I shall sport it when I 
come out and go to the Actons. I shall go 
out with them. Augusta is too slow, and 
lives with nothing but old admirals and gowr- 
mands ; but T’ll always go to Juliana for the 
season, Phoebe, wear my hair in the Eugenie 
style, and be piquante.” 

“Perhaps things will be altered by that 
time.” 

“Oh, no. There will be no retrograde 
movement. Highly educated women have ac- 
quired such a footing that they may do what 
they please.” 

“ Are we highly educated women ?” asked 
Maria. 

“T am sure you ought to be, my dear. 
Nothing was grudged for your education,” 
said her mother. 

“ Well, then, I'll always play at bagatelle, 
and have a German band at the door,” quoth 
Maria, conclusively. 

“Did you go to St. Matthew’s ?” again in- 
terrupted Phoebe. 

“Yes, Bevil took me. It is the oddest 
place. A white brick wall with a red cross 
built into it over the gate, and the threshold 
is just a step back four or five hundred years. 
A court with buildings all round, church, 
schools, and the curates’ rooms. Such a sit- 
ting-room; the floor matted, and a great oak 
table, with benches, where they all dine, 
schoolmaster, and orphan boys, and all, and 
the best boy out of each class.” 

“It isa common room, like one at a col- 
lege,” explained Phebe. “Robert has his 
own rooms besides.” 

“Such a hole!” continued Bertha. “It 
is the worst of all the curates’ sitting-rooms, 
looking out into the nastiest little alley. It 
was a shame he did not have the first choice, 
when it is all his own.” 

“Perhaps that is the reason he took the 
worst,” said Phoebe. 

“A study in extremes,” said Bertha, 
“Their dinner was our luncheon—the very 
plainest boiled beef, the liquor given away ; 
and at dinner, at the Bannermans’, there 
were more fine things than Bevil said he 
could appreciate, and Augusta looking like a 
full-blown dahlia. I was always wanting to 
stick pins into her arms, to see how far in 
the bones are. Iam sure I could bury the 
heads.” 

Here, seeing her mother look exhausted, 





Phebe thought it wise to clear the room; 
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and after waiting a few minutes to soothe 
her, left her to her maid. Bertha had waited 
for her sister, and clinging round her, said, 
“ Well, Phebe, aren’t you glad of us? Have 
you seen a living creature ?” 

“Miss Charlecote twice, Mr. Henderson 
once, besides all the congregation on Sun- 
day.” 

“ Matter-of-fact Phebe! Perhaps you can 
bear it, but does not your mind ache, as if it 
had been held down all this time ?” 

“So that it can’t expand to your grand in- 
tellect ?” said Phebe. 

“Tt is no great self-conceit to hope one is 
better company than Maria! But come, be- 
fore we fall under the dominion of the Queen 
of the West Wing, I have a secret for you.” 
Then, after a longer stammer than usual, 
“How should you like a French sister-in- 
law?” 

“ Nonsense, Bertha!” 

“ Ah! you’ve not had my opportunities. 
I’ve seen her—both of them. Juliana says 
the mother is his object; Augusta, the daugh- 
ter. The mother is much the most brilliant; 
but then she has a husband—a mere matter 
of faith, for no one ever sees him. Mervyn 
is going to follow them to Paris, that’s cer- 
tain, as soon as the Epsom day is over.” 

“You saw them?” 

“ Only in the Park—oh, no! notin a room! 
Their ladyships would never call on Madame 
la Marquise ; she is not received, you know. 
I heard the sisters talk it all over when they 
fancied me reading, and wonder what they 
should do if it should turn out to be the 
daughter. But then Juliana thinks Mervyn 
might never bring her home, for he is going 
on at such a tremendous rate, that it is the 
luckiest thing our fortunes do not depend on 
the business.” 

Pheebe looked quite appalled as she en- 
tered the schoolroom, not only at Mervyn’s 
fulfilment of his threat, but at Bertha’s flip- 
pancy and shrewdness. Hitherto she had 
been kept ignorant of evil, save what history 
and her own heart could tell her. But these 
ten days had been spent in so eagerly study- 
ing the world, that her girlish chatter was 
fearfully precocious. 

“ A little edged tool,” said Miss Fennimore, 
when she talked her over afterwards with 
Phebe. “I wish I could have been with 


her at Lady Bannerman’s. It is an unsafe 
age for a glimpse of the world.” 
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“T hope it may soon be forgotten,” 

“Tt will never be forgotten,” said Miss 
Fennimore. “With so strong a relish for 
society, such keen satire, and reasoning 
power so much developed, I believe nothing 
but the devotional principle could subdue her 
enough to make her a well-balanced woman. 
How is that to be infused ?—that is the ques- 
tion.” 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

“T believe,” pursued the governess, “that 
devotional temper is in most cases depend- 
ent upon uncompromising, exclusive faith, I 
have sometimes wondered whether Bertha, 
coming into my hands so young as she did, 
can have imbibed my distaste to dogma; 
though, as you know, I have made a point 
of non-interference.” 

“T should shudder to think of any doubts 
in poor little Bertha’s mind,” said Pheebe, 
“T believe it is rather that she does not think 
about the matter.” 

“T will read Butler’s Analogy with her,” 
exclaimed Miss Fennimore. “I read it long 
ago, and shall be glad to satisfy my own mind 
by going over it again. It is full time to en- 
deavor to form and deepen Bertha’s convie- 
tions.” 

“T suppose,” said Phoebe, almost to herself, 
“that all naughtiness is the want of living 
faith —” 

But Miss Fennimore, instead of answering, 
had gone to another subject. 

“T have seen St. Matthew’s, Pheebe.” 

“ And Robert?” cried Phebe. “ Bertha 
did not say you were with her.” 

“T went alone. No doubt your brother 
found me a great infliction; but he was most 
kind, and showed me every thing. I consider 
that establishment a great fact.” 

Pheebe showed her gratification. 

“J heard him preach,” continued Miss Fen- 
nimore. “ His was a careful and able com- 
position, but it was his sermon in brick and 
stone that most impressed me. Such actions 
only arise out of strong conviction. Now 
the work of a conviction may be only a proof 
of the force of the will that held it; and thus 
the effect should not establish the cause. But 
when I see a young man, brought up as your 
brother has been, throwing himself with such 
energy, self-denial, and courage into a task so 
laborious and obscure, I must own that, such 
is the construction of the human mind, I am 
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led to reconsider the train of reasoning that | 
has led to such results.” 

And Miss Fennimore’s sincere admiration 
of Robert was Phoebe’s one item of comfort. 

Gladly she shared it with Miss Charlecote, 
who, on her side, knew more than she told ! 
Phebe of the persecution that Robert was 
undergoing from a vestry notoriously under 
the influence of the Fulmort firm, whose in- 
terest it was to promote the vice that he came 
to withstand. Even the lads employed in the 
distillery knew that they gratified their em- 
ployer by outrages on the clergy and their 
adherents, and there had been moments when 
Robert had been exposed to absolute personal 
danger, by mobs stimulated in the gin-shops; 
their violence against his attacks on their 
vicious practices being veiled by a furious 
party outcry against his religious opinions. 
He meanwhile set his face like a rock, and 
strong, resolute, and brave, went his own way, 
so unmoved as apparently almost to prefer 
his own antagonistic attitude, and bidding fair 
to weary out his enemies by his coolness, or to 
disarm them by the charities of which St. 
Matthew’s was the centre. 

As Phebe never read the papers, and was 
secluded from the world’s gossip, it was need- 
less to distress her with the knowledge of the 
malignity of the one brother, or the trials of 
the other ; so Honor obeyed Robert by abso- 
lute silence on this head. She herself gave 
her influence, her counsel, her encourage- 
ment, and above all, her prayers, to uphold 
the youth who was realizing the dreams of 
her girlhood. 

It might be that the impress of those very 
dreams had formed the character she was ad- 
miring. Many a weak and fragile substance, 
moulded in its softness to a noble shape, has 
given a clear and lasting impress to a firm 
and durable material, either in the heat of the 
furnace or the ductility of growth. So Rob- 
ert and Phebe, children of the heart that had 
lost those of her adoption, cheered these lonely 
days by their need of her advice and sympa- 
thy. 

‘Nor was she without tasks at home. Mr. 
Henderson, the vicar, was a very old man, 
and was constantly growing more feeble and 
unequal to exertion. He had been appointed 
by the squire before last, and had the indo- 
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regarding activity as a perilous innovation, 
and resisting all Miss Charlecote’s endeavors 
at progress in the parish. She had had long 
patience, till when his strength failed, she 
ventured to entreat him to allow her to un- 
dertake the stipend of a curate, but this was 
rejected with displeasure, and she was forced 
to redouble her own exertions; but neither 
reading to the sick, visiting the cottages, 
teaching at school, nor even setting up a 
night-school in her own hall, availed to sup- 
ply the want of an active pastor and of a res- 
ident magistrate. 

Hiltonbury was in danger of losing its rep- 
utation as a pattern parish, which it had re- 
tained long after the death of him who had 
made it so. The younger race who had since 
grown up were not such as their fathers had 
been, and the disorderly household at Beau- 
champ had done mischief. The primitive 
manners, the simplicity, and feudal feeling, 
were wearing off, and poor Honor found the 
whole charge laid to her few modern steps in 
education! If Hiltonbury were better than 
many of the neighboring places, yet it was 
not what it had been when she first had 
known it, and she vexed herself in the at- 
tempt to understand whether the times or 
herself were the cause. 

Even her old bailiff, Brooks, did not second 
her. He had more than come to the term 
of service at which the servant becomes a 
master, and had no idea of obeying her, when 
he thought he knew best. Backward as were 
her notions of modern farming, they were too 
advanced for him, and either he would not 
act on them at all, or was resolved against 
their success when coerced. There was no 
dismissing him, and without Mr. Saville to 
come and enforce her authority, Honor found 
the old man so stubborn that she had nearly 
given up the contest, except where the wel- 
fare of men, not of crops, was concerned. 

A maiden’s reign is a dreary thing, when 
she tends towards age. And Honor often felt 
what it would have been to have had Owen 
to back her up, and infuse new spirit and 
vigor. 

The surly ploughboy, who omitted to touch 
his cap to the lady, little imagined the train 
of painful reflections roused by this small in- 
dication of the altering spirit of the place! 





lent conservative orthodoxy of the old school, 
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From The North British Review. 
THE SICILIAN GAME. 

Tne Sicilian method of opening the game 
of chess is extremely irregular, and very 
little practised. But the chess authorities 
tell us that, in the hands of a good player: 
it is the most brilliant and successful of all 
the openings. On the political chessboard 
of Europe, a great game has now been com- 
menced with the Sicilian move. As noth- 
ing can be more irregular than the method 
of attack, so we hope that the final check- 
mate will be rapid and brilliant, that those 
who deserve to win will win gloriously, and 
that those who deserve to lose will lose un- 
mistakably. To understand this great 
game, however, we must remember that it 
is not confined to the Sicilies alone, nor even 
to Italy. Sicily is but a distant square upon 
the board. The gameis European. France 
is one of the prime movers in it; Austria 
has large interests at stake; and what sin- 
cere Catholic does not feel concerned in 
whatever may happen to the chair of St. 
Peter? Moreover, as Lord John Russell 
nr out in a late despatch to our am- 

assador at Turin, Great Britain is to some 
extent implicated in the struggle, for we 
hold in the Adriatic the rebellious Ionian 
Islands by a tenure preciscly the same as 
that which Austria can show for Venetia. 
Nor can Germany be indifferent, when she 
sees that the same rule of thumb which has 
annexed Savoy to France, and has all but 
succeeded in subjecting the whole of Italy 
to the sceptre of Sardinia, may, with scarcely 
less reason, be applied to the rectification of 
the Rhenish frontier, and made to prove the 
advantages of uniting the acd German 
states under a single ruler. What is more, 
the events now occurring in Syria are an 
unpleasant diversion which, having thus far 
established the principle of a French inter- 
vention. may lead to we know not what re- 
sults. Our hands may be tied in the east, 
or they may be ticd in the west, so as to give 
to France or to Russia the power of accom- 

lishing, without check, the worst designs. 
The forees engeged are tremendous. ‘The 
issues at stake are of incalculable impor- 
tance. It is for Italy, for Naples, for Gari- 
baldi, and for Victor Emmanuel, that we 
feel the more immediate interest. But no 
one who cxamincs the situation thoroughly 
will permit himsclf to be blinded by the ac- 
tual position of the game to the larger possi- 
bilitics which itinvolves. It may be that 
the fires now running along the Italian val- 
leys will burn out; but fires are not easily 
extinguished, and especially if the firemen 
feed the flames with oil. Last year we had 


a mighty conflzgration in Northern Italy, | 


which filled the coolest heads in Europe 


with alarm. This year we have a smaller 
blaze in Southern Italy, which is scarcely 
less dangerous. On the Continent they are 
far more alarmed about it than we are in 
England; and there is some reason to hope 
that the precautions dictated by this alarm 
will be the means of ensuring peace for 
Europe and safety for Italy. A few months 
will show ; afew weeks may decide. Mean- 
while, we invite our readers to a rapid sur- 
vey of the Italian struggle as far as it has 
gone, and toa calm analysis of the results 
to which that struggle is tending 

It would be very pleasant if we could en- 
ter upon this investigation with a firm grasp 
of principles. Unhappily, at the present 
moment, the British government, herein rep- 
resenting the British nation, has no definite 
principles of foreign policy. Broadly it may 
be stated, that we are so well satisfied with 
the actual results, as to be willing to shut 
our eyes to the means by which the results 
have been attained. We sympathize with 
the aspirations of Italians, rejoice in their 
freedom, and fondly trust that the creation 
of a strong Italian kingdom is something 
more tangible than a dream. England is 
eager to accept what has been achicved in 
Italy as accomplished facts. And yet, at 
every step of the process by which ‘these 
facts have been accomplished, she is obliged 
to turn her head away in shame, to hide her 
blushes in a pocket-handkerchicf, and to 
ronounce the timid, feminine No, when she 
oves nothing better than Yes. The position 
is not a dignified one, and is the result of a 
compromise between our theories and our 
practical instincts. The foreign policy of 
this country, in so far as it is capable of defi- 
nition, resolves itself into one word—non- 
intervention. But we have really never been 
able to determine what the word means. 
“Non-intervention!” said Talleyrand — 
“ non-intervention! Ido not know what it 
‘means. It is a political word—a diplo- 
|matic word, which is very nearly equivalent 
‘to intervention.” Recognizing the great 
principle of non-interference as the corner- 
| stone of international law, the question arises, 
| whether the law is of any value unless it be 
;enforced. What is the nature of that man’s 
| virtue which prevents him from robbing his 
neighbor’s cash-box, but permits him to see 
_the robbery effected by somebody clse with- 
out raising an alarm? What are the profes- 
sions of that man worth, who, incapable of 
committing murder himself, allows his friend 
‘to be murdered before his eyes? What is 
'the meaning of non-intervention, if it is a 
principle binding upon ourselves, so that 
while we religiously refuse to interfere, we 
allow anybody else to do so? We saw 
| France interfering in Italy. We murmured 
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at what we were powerless to prevent ; and 
when victory crowned the French arms, we 
presented our congratulations to the emper- 
or, and the right hand of fellowship to King 
Victor Emmanuel. So with regard to vari- 
ous other acts, such as the absorption of 
Tuscany and the /Aimilia,—we shook our 
heads and smiled. It was but the other day 
that our foreign secretary wrote to Turin, 
expressing an earnest hope that Sardinia did 
not mean to attack Naples, and menacing 
Count Cavour with the displeasure of Eng- 
land if he did not give up all idea of assail- 
ing Austria in her Venetian province. Yet, 
if Lord John Russell studies the popular 
feeling, he must know that nothing gives 
greater a to the people of this country 
than to hear of Victor Emmanuel’s advance 
upon Naples—that nothing would be more 
applauded than asuccessful assault on Vene- 
tia. So we, who three years ago found it 
hard enough to defend ourselves for permit- 
ting Italian refugees to conspire in our island 
against the life of Napoleon, although nei- 
ther the government nor the people of Great 
Britain had the slightest cognizance of their 
plots, should find it difficult to characterize 
the conduct of Victor Emmanuel in not only 
Se an expedition to be organized in 

is dominions against a neighboring state, 
with which he was on friendly terms, but in 
himself invading that state at the head of 
his army. However difficult it may be to 
characterize such a breach of international 
usage, the position of our people with refer- 
ence to it is so illogical, that they are all in 
favor of Garibaldi’s fillibustering and Victor 
Emmanuel’s invasion. Britain, on great oc- 
casions, has often been illogical, and in the 
present emergency we are reminded of the 
manner in which the British Parliament 
treated Clive. The readers of Macaulay’s 
brilliant memoir will remember how the 
House of Commons first of all laid down the 
major proposition, that it is illegal for the 
servants of the state to appropriate to them- 
selves what the arms of the state have ac- 
quired, and what belongs therefore alone to 
the governing power. It next laid down the 
minor proposition, that the English function- 
aries in Bengal had systematically appropri- 
ated the moneys of the state, and that Clive 
had, as commander of the British forces, ob- 
tained large sums which of right belonged 
to the government he served. In the next 
resolution it appeared to be inevitable that 
the House of Commons would pronounce 
the logical conclusion of these two proposi- 
tions. On the contrary, the third decision 
at which it arrived was, that Clive had at 
the same time rendered great and meritori- 
ous services to his country. Spite of all de- 
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linquencies, and much that is ambiguous, we 
could not condemn the hero for whom, in 
our heart of hearts, we nursed admiration 
and gratitude. And it is with similar incon- 
sistency, that, in the face of doubts and dif- 
ficulties which rudely jostle with our sense 
of moral right and international propriety, 
we refuse to condemn him who, by anticipa- 
tion, may be styled the king of Italy, and 
we heartily wish him good speed. We can- 
not pretend to give our approval to all the 
doublings and windings of the Cavour policy, 
to the interference of France, and to the 
settlement of Sardinian claims at the point 
of the sword. But, on the other hand, how 
is it possible to have any sympathy with 
Austria, with the papal government, with 
Bomba or Bombino? There is the same 
wild justice in the Italian campaigns which 
the philosopher tells us is the characteristic 
of revenge. It is well to recognize that 
Judge Lynch, with all his faults, may be a 
public benefactor; and our jealousy of 
French activity need not urge us to a denial 
of the good which it has effected in Italy. 

At last we have the prospect of seeing the 
entire peninsula, with the exception of Rome 
and of Venetia, united under one head. Ifthe 
Italian kingdom can be consolidated without 
Rome and Venetia, then we may rest as- 
sured that the Eternal City and the famous 
Quadrilateral will soon follow. But that is 
precisely the question which has to be solved ; 
and as yet we can only count upon an Italian 
kingdom deprived of its metropolitan city, 
and with its most formidable fastnesses in 
the hands of the enemy. Quicker than we 
can write, the telegraph brings us the news 
of success after success attending the patriot 
arms; and in all probability before these 
pages come before the reader, some of the 
events to which they refer will be stale and 
unprofitable. We shall, therefore, leaving 
mere narrative to the correspondents of the 
daily papers, confine ourselves here to gen- 
eral remarks. 

That which must first of all strike any one 
who candidly examines the state of affairs in 
Italy, is the unanimity of sentiment and the 
moderation of conduct which the Italian peo- 
ple have displayed. Talk of the great lead- 
ers as we may, admire Garibaldi, criticise 
Cavour, and toast Victor Emmanuel—still 
the great fact to which we must revert is the 
ripeness of the Italians for the present move- 
ment. We might have seen the pear plucked 
without being ripe, and might have applauded 
the dash of the fillibuster, the astuteness of 
the statesmen, and the courage of the ardent 
king, as we applaud ability and courage 
wherever it is to be found. It is the matur- 
ity of the Italian mind that chiefly excites 
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our astonishment, awakens our interest, and | the belief that, if a people thus fit have but 
satisfies our moral sense. Here lies the vin-| fair play, we ought to see a sixth great 
dication of all that has taken place. From) power arise in Europe, to dominate as Italy 
the people comes Victor Emmanuel’s indem- | did in the olden time on the shores of that 


nity. We have nothing to say in favor of | Midland Sea which it has long been the am- 
the farce of universal suffrage, such as we | bition of our Gallic neighbors to regard as 
have seen it in Savoy and Nice; nor could | a little French lake. 
we, in full recollection of the Ionian Islands,| But this great Italian nation would be 
of India, and of Ireland some years ago, | nothing without leaders ; and they have been 
easily maintain that the government of a| magnificently led. Latterly Garibaldi has 
country ought always to depend upon the | been the hero of the day, and he has indeed 
popular voice. But with regard to Italy the | accomplished wonders. We must not over- 
doubt has never been expressed that the | rate his achievements, however. People have 
sentiment in favor of unity and Victor Em- | been too apt to attribute the success which 
manuel is real, spontaneous, and all but) attended his movements to the extraordi- 
unanimous ; and wherever such a sentiment | nary skill of the general. His skill we do not 
is real, we suspect that the rule of right is|deny. In the battle of the Volturno he 
the very rough one of success. Who would | proved his military qualities to be—what no 
be free, themselves must strike the blow. If | one ever seriously doubted—of the very high- 
they can acquire their freedom, they deserve | est quality. His genius is as noble as his 
it, and we will not look too curiously into | character. He has a great faculty of organ- 
the process by which they dispose of their | ization, and his power over all who have any 
tyrants. Without approving of regicide, we | thing to do with him is extraordinary. But, 
may venerate Cromwell and Milton. With- | admitting all this, it must be observed, that 
out admiring filial impiety, we may be per- | those who attribute Garibaldi’s success to his 
mitted to rejoice in the rebellion which led | genius detract not a little from the justice of 
William es Mary to occupy the throne of| his cause. For years it has been known in 
James the Second. Without loving diplo-| this country, that the days of Neapolitan 
matic deceit, or any breach of faith between | misrule were numbered. ‘The atrocious tyr- 
allied governments and monarchs that, like | anny of Bomba could not last forever. ‘ Yet 
those of Sardinia and Naples, were not only | forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed,” 
friends, but relatives, we recognize in the | cried Jonah, and he was astonished that his 
wishes of the Italian people, and in the wis- | prophecy was unfulfilled. ‘ Yet a few short 
dom of their conduct, a voice that raises re- | months, and Naples must rise against her ty- 
bellion into virtue, and a public necessity | rant,” was the prophecy of every enlightened 
that effectually supersedes the influence of fem peer and we were astonished when 
private ties and family affection. The una-/|the prediction was accomplished. We do 
nimity which we have witnessed is almost | not wrong Garibaldi in saying that it was 
startling. The most prominent illustration | the justice of the cause, even more than the 
of it is the acquiescence of Mazzini. He | Benius of the man, that triumphed in the Si- 
who has all his life dreamed of a republic, | cilian insurrection. There ought to be noth- 
consents to abandon his dream in order to|ing to excite our surprise in his success. 
see Italy united under a king of her own} The only extraordinary thing is, that the 
choice. The apostle of revolution and con- | Neapolitans endured the Bourbons so long. 
spiracy, who has gone through Europe | Thanks to Garibaldi’s brilliant defence of 
preaching a republic as the grand political | his position on the Volturno, there is some 
ultimatum, and assassination as a justifiable | reason to believe that we have now seen the 
— process, solemnly announces his ad- | last of this infatuated race. Had the Bour- 
esion to the principle of monarchy as rep- | bon troops been successful on that occasion, 
resented in the person of Victor Emmanuel. | they would not indeed have averted the in- 
The differences that exist among Italians |evitable catastrophe which is the due of 
will appear by and by, when they feel so| King Francis, but they might have post- 
sure of their ground that they can afford to | poned for some little time the triumph of 
discuss minor points. At the present mo-| Italian liberty, and given the agents of Vic- 
ment every feeling is absorbed in the hope | tor Emmanuel a good deal of trouble. Gar- 
of Italian unity and strength, and in devotion | ibaldi has made short work of them; but 
to Victor Emmanucl as the personation of | his chief glory is, that, being a ringleader of 
that hope. At the same time, we have seen | rebels, he is the servant of order. He hasa 
the moderation of the people, their capacity | simplicity of character which makes him the 
of self-government, and the elasticity wit ‘very man for the time and for the place. 
which the Sardinian constitution adapts it- | Many a general would have skill enough to 
self to the exigencies of sudden war and en- ) do what he has done in organizing revolt, 
larged dominions. We cannot be wrong in | and leading on the rebels till they succeeded 
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in the expulsion of their oppressors; but how ; before he became the Palmerston of Italy. 
many would combine with that ability, per- | From a very early age the Count Camillo di 
fect unselfishness, devotion to a great idea, | Cavour rendered himself obnoxious to the 
and loyalty to the prince whom nominally | Austrian government; and it was only the 
he was defying? Extreme moderation, gen- | other day that, in the archives of the Aus- 
tle treatment, and love of order, are not| trian police at Milan, documents were dis- 
usually considered the attributes of guerrilla | covered, which contained an order of the 
chiefs and fillibustering captains; and Gari-| government to prevent this doubtful cava- 
baldi’s noble simplicity of character has lent | lier from entering the Lombardo-Venetian 
a dignity to the Italian struggle which no | territory in 1836. Cavour spent some of his 
ther leader could have given. Future gen-| earlier years in England, and at the time 
erations of his countrymen may be surprised | when the mind is most open to permanent 
to discover that, much as they are indebted |impressions became wellnigh an English- 
to his genius, they owe still more to his|man. Here he studied and learned to ad- 
good and honest heart. It has been said | mire our constitutional government; he saw 
that the Italians are apt to deify intellect |the sources of our greatness; he felt the 
apart from conscience; and that, for exam-| pleasure of freedom; and he returned to 
ple, in the tragedy of Othello, whereas an| Piedmont imbucd with a new life, which he 
Knglish audicnece abhors Iago and sympa-| speedily imparted to the people around him. 
thizes entirely with the deluded Moor, an | Rightly appreciating the force of public opin- 
Italian audience would have no patience for | ion and the value of discussion, he started 
the blindness of the latter, and would give |the principal daily paper in Turin, which 
all its admiration to the craft of the former. | has exerted immense influence over the Ital- 
We dare say that this is an exaggeration; |ian middle classes. Keenly alive to the im- 
and when we can point to such men as Gar- | portance of other organisms, he set on foot 
ibaldi, who stands in the front rank of na-| the Royal Agricultural Society of Sardinia, 
tional heroes, it must never be said that, in| and showed his countrymen the advantage 
the Italian cast of mind, intellect is, of neces- | of high farming. He introduced guano into 
sity, divorced from heart or conscience. The | Piedmont, which now annually imports about 
great hero is frank to a fault, as both Count |a million tons of that rich manure. He 
Cavour and the Emperor Napoleon know. | created the cork plantations of the island of 
A Nizzard by birth, he has seen his native | Sardinia. He was the principal agent in 
country appropriated by France, as the re-| procuring for the Piedmontese a constitu- 
sult of a disereditable intrigue with Count | tion from Charles Albert in 1848. Gradu- 
Cavour. What will he say, if, having thus | ally he rose to power, and worked with 
seen his birthplace transferred to France, | might and main for the material prosperity 
he should ere long see his little islet home | of his country, looking forward to the time 
in the Straits of Bonifacio made over by the | when, with the credit engendered by free in- 
same process, along with the islands of Sar- | stitutions and good administration, the Sar- 
dinia and Kiba, to the Emperor Napoleon? | dinian state might take rank as an European 
It is in this isle, with his sheep, and goats, | power, and aspire to dominion over entire 
and doakeys, that Garibaldi aspires to spend | {taly. By doubling the silk manufacture, 
his days when his work is donc—another|and quadrupling the cotton traffic of Pied- 
Cincinnatus. Te is described by those who | mont, as well as by concluding commercial 
know him as delighted beyond measure with | treaties with the great trading communities 
his rock, glorying in his artichokes and cab- | of Europe, he gave elasticity to the finances 
bages, dallying fondly with his donkeys, and | of the little subalpine kingdom, and enabled 
enjoying nothing so much as the simple | it to assume an honorable position among the 
cares of a farmer. How would such a man | great powers in the first war of importance 
feel, if, as the reward of his efforts for Italian | with which Europe was troubled after forty 
liberty, his home as well as his birthplace | years of peace. ‘The Italians, ever scheming 
were lost to the Italy which he has done so | for their liberty, soon saw that in the con- 
much to create ? | stitutional government of Victor Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi has but reaped what others be- | and in the statesmanship of Cavour, they 
fore him have sowed. Cavour is the sower. had surcr grounds of hope than in the re- 
If Garidaldi is the strong hand, Cavour is | publican dreams of Mazzini and in the secret 
the informing mind of Italy. He is at the; plots of Carbonari. They rallied round the 
head of this great movement. He conceived | Sardinian Parliament. Turin speedily be- 
it; he prepared the way for it in long years | came the hotbed of sedition, and the great 
of silent work; he rendered it possible, and centre from which all free Italian thought 
then forced it into existence. To use a|emanated. What followed we need not mi- 
phrase of the leading journal which has al- nutely describe. The storm which was gath- 
most passed into a proverb—he was the Peel ‘ering burst. The seed which had been si- 
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lently sown and sedulously irrigated became 
ripe, Count Cavour so raised the Piedmon- 
tese government from insignificance, and so 
formed a public opinion in its favor, that 
every town and every village in Italy looked 
to Turin fordeliverance. He isin a fair way 
to achieve a complete deliverance for Italy. 
He is not less bent than Garibaldi himself to 
secure even Rome and Venetia for his sover- 
eign, though the process by which he thinks 
of attaining his end may somewhat differ 
from that contemplated by the victorious 
general when he talked of proclaiming the 
Italian kingdom from the summit of the 
Quirinal. “We desire that the Eternal 
City should become the capital of Italy,” ob- 
served the shrewd tactician in the speech in 
which he announced to the Sardinian Par- 
liament the chief lines of his future policy ; 
“but as regards the means to that end, we 
shall be better able to say in what condition 
we shall be six months hence.” As for 
Venetia, one cannot help admiring the bold- 
ness of the announcement, that although 
Europe does not wish Sardinia to provoke 
a war with Austria, and though for a time 
it may be necessary to respect this wish, 
still in the end Venetia must be liberated, 
Austria must be attacked; and the only 
question which the great powers ought seri- 
ously to entertain is, whether the new king- 
dom of Italy is able to acquire the Austrian 

rovince, and brave the celebrated Quadri- 
ateral unaided. ‘ Europe believes us inca- 
pable of delivering Venetia alone. We must 
bring about a change in this opinion. Let 
us show ourselves united, and that opinion 
will change.” Suche bold speech is nearly 
equivalent to a declaration of war, and it is 
extremely difficult to calculate the conse- 
quences to which it may lead. It may be 
the igniting spark of a universal conflagra- 
tion. We shall examine directly the real 
position of Cavour, and exhibit the cards 
that are in his hands, content here only to 
remark, that whereas but a very short time 
ago there was supposed to be, and there 
really was, antagonism between his views 


and those of Garibaldi, the wily statesman | 


has put an end to the difference, at least as 
far as words can do it, by knuckling down 
to the Dictator, by vowing to preserve the 
integrity of Italy, and by openly proclaim- 
ing his designs upon the Eternal City and 
the bride of the Adriatic. 

We now await withcut anxiety the news 
of Victor Emmanuel’s success in the south. 
He is a remarkable illustration of the au- 
thority which can be exerted by a sovereign 
who, without any pretensions to great ability, 
is possessed of a generous nature, respects 
the wishes of his subjects, and frankly ac- 
cepts the limitation of his power implied in 
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the forms of a constitutional government. 
The Italians admire his free, impulsive na- 
ture. They are devoted to a sovereign who 
has kept faith with his subjects. Ifa doubt 
arises as to the generosity of a prince who 
could part as he did with the cradle of his 
race, it is remembered he was driven into a 
corner, it is known that he can never think 
of that transaction without shame and indig- 
nation, and it is felt that Italy may forgive a 
loss which for her sake he endured. Casu- 
ists will rigidly canvass his present move in 
the direction of Naples, and the French offi- 
cial journals, with some reason, proclaim 
that it does not belong to any forcign state— 
any more to Sardinia than to Austria—to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of a neighbor- 
ing people. Had Garibaldi suffered a re- 
verse, indeed, on the Volturno—and having 
lost four thousand five hundred men, he was 
near enough to disaster—Victor Emmanuel 
would have found himself in a very awkward 
position, as the invader ef a state which had 
not been abandoned by its king, and which 
had some prospect of seeing that king re-as- 
sert his authority. In following the Sardin- 
ian army to the Neapolitan frontier, we re- 
frain from comment on the defeat of La- 
moriciére and the fall of Ancona. In the 
dispersion of the papal mercenaries, and in 
the success of the Sardinian arms, we indeed 
heartily rejoice; but we do not yet know 
the history of these affairs, and there is rea- 
son to believe that Lamorici¢re suecumbed 
to treachery as much as to areal superiority. 





| He ought to have made a better stand; and 


‘his defeat is accounted for by the fact of his 
receiving a despatch which informed him, 
| by command of the emperor,” that the Picd- 
| montese would not enter the Roman States, 
that twenty thousand French troops would 
| occupy the strong places in these states, and 
that he ought to hasten his preparations 
|against Garibaldi. Lamoriciére made his 
| dispositions in conformity with these instrue- 
|tions ; and before he had time to look about 
him he discovered that his information was 
\false. The Sardinians were down upon him 
in force. If the report of this incident be 
correct, the only criticism which we need 
make uponit is, that the manceuvre thus fatal 
to the great African gencralis quite in keep- 
ing with other manceuvres with which, in the 
progress of Italian events, we have been 
made familiar. It is one of many indica- 
tions of a real complicity, in spite of an as- 
sumed antagonism, between the Sardinian 
and French governments. The court of 


the Tuileries pretends that it can have noth- 
ing to say to such unprincipled, treaty-break- 
ing, aggressive statesmen as those of Turin ; 
but probably the pretence is kept up only so 





long as the statesmen of Turin solemnly 
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swear that they will not part with another 
inch of Italian territory, since united Italy 


. . ( 
can afford to refuse such a sacrifice to who- 


ever ventures to ask it, and so long us Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, in his rough, irreverent fash- 
ion, declares,‘ The French have had my 
daughter and the cradle of my house ; but 
if the eternal father were to demand Sar- 
dinia of me, he should not have it.” This 
is all very fine. We have heard something 
like it before ; and we have only to consult 
the inexorable logic of facts, in order to see 
the true bearing of France to the govern- 
ment of Turin. 

We may assume that in a very short time 
Naples will be rid of the Bourbon, and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, who has already received the 
almost unanimous suffrages of the people, 
will enter into peaceful possession of the ab- 
dicated sovereignty. He will then rule over 


| offer up a Te Deum in St. Mark’s he must 
‘have a stand-up fight with Austria. Not 
only so, he must fight Austria single-handed. 
He cannot again invoke the French arms. 
The French have done quite enough: they 
|have also cost him enough; and the very 
utmost which the Emperor Napoleon could 
undertake, would be to stand by and see 
that Victor Emmanuel had a fair field, none 
of the other powers venturing to interfere. 
Count Cavour, in that audacious speech 
from which we have already quoted, dis- 
tinctly sees this before him, and accepts the 
responsibility of it. He will have to storm 
the Quadrilateral, before which the Emper- 
or Napoleon, with his well-appointed army, 
quailed ; and he expects to prevail upon the 
great powers to change their present opin- 
ions, and to permit him to measure swords 
with Austria, provided he goes into the arena 





the two Sicilies, the Pontifical States, with | single-handed. For this end he says the first 
the exception of Rome, the duchies of Tus- | object of the Italian government must be to 
cany, Parma, and Modena, the whole of} make itself, and show itself, strong enough. 
Lombardy, together with the present king- | Consolidation is to be the order of the day. 
dom of Piedmont and Sardinia. Very good ; | Italy must present a solid front, must make 
and what next? The Count Cavour sug-|the most of her resources, must exhibit all 
gests that Rome will drop into his lap by a | the advantages of that unity which has just 
sort of moral influence. It will be discov-| been attained. In one word, the new Italian 
ered that liberty is favorable to religion, and | kingdom must be organized. 

in the interest of religion Victor Emmanuel! Now, here comes the rub. Any one who 
will be invited to Rome to be embraced by | carefully examines the resources and the po- 
the pope. In slyly suggesting this very | sition of the various petty states which in 
pretty programme, Count Cavour forgot to | the lump are supposed to form the strong 
mention that there is a French army forty | Italian kingdom, will see that the keystone 
thousand strong in Rome, which is not likely of the arch—the one condition upon which 
to be induced by moral considerations to | the organization of Italy depends—is the 
give up the Eternal City to anybody on earth. | possession of a metropolis, and that no met- 
{f the Piedmontese statesmen mean to wait | ropolitan city is possible except that which 
for Rome till moral convictions, and, above is now in the hands of the French army. The 
all, the conviction that liberty is favorable | first Napoleon hazarded the opinion, that It- 
to religion, have accomplished their triumph, | aly is too long for its breadth, and that, on 
they will wait long enough; and while they account of its peculiar shape, it would be ex- 
are waiting, we turn to look into that part | tremely difficult to organize it into a single 








of Cavour’s programme which points to Ve- 
netia. What he says on this head is more 


to the purpose. He evidently does not an- | 
ticipate that Austria will voluntarily cede | 
Venetia fora sum of money. The fact is, | 


that Austria hopes to retrieve her finances, 
rotten as they are, by developing her com- 
merce; that the development of her com- 
merce depends upon her seaboard; and 
that in consenting to sell Venetia, which 
people in this country recommend as the 
wisest thing for her to do, she would sell the 
best part of her seaboard, weaken to the 
last degree her connection with the great 
highway of trade, and become almost en- 
tirely an inland empire. Therefore she is 
not likely to forego her Italian possessions 
unless upon compulsion. Neither moral 
force nor hard cash will do here. Count 
Cavour distinctly sees that if ever he is to 


homogeneous state. ‘That opinion, however, 
was hazarded before railways, steamboats, 
_and the electric telegraph had overturned all 
our ideas of relative distance. It is not, 
therefore, from Napoleon’s point of view 
that we speak of Rome as the natural and 
only possible centre of Italy; it is in view 
of the fact that Italy has never yet been 
united, has always been broken up into a 
number of separate states, each glorying in 
its traditions, jealous of its rights, develop- 
ing its own institutions, and guarding anx- 
iously its independence and its landmarks. 
The laws of Piedmont are quite distinct 
from the Neapolitan code, and are indeed 
on the whole inferior to it; for we must re- 
member, that, till within a very recent period, 
Piedmont was perhaps the worst-governed 
and most priestridden country in Europe 
(always excepting the States of the Church), 
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and that, as we know in this country too 
well, legal reform is not the work of a day. 
Is Piedmont to absorb Naples, or is Naples 
to absorb Piedmont? Weturn to Tuscany. 
Tuscany voted the sovereignty of Victor Em- 
manuel, but clearly not mere annexation to 
Sardinia; and up to this moment the inde- 
pendence of the duchy has been of necessity 
respected ; so that its position is very muc 

what that of Ireland was before the union. 
It has a lord-lieutenant in the person of 
Baron Ricasoli, whose designation is that of 
governor-general, It has a Senate of its 
own, which is as independent of the Picd- 
montese Parliament as the Irish Parliament 
used to be of the British. It has its inde- 
pendent ministers under Ricasoli, who, how- 
ever, hold office in subordination to the su- 
perior authorities at Turin. It must be 
evident that this organization is only pro- 
visional. A cluster of petty: states, each 


with its separate parliament and array of| 


ministerial functionaries, would not present 
a very solid front to Europe, and could not 
be any thing but a clumsy make-shift. But 
how, then, is Italy to be organized into unity, 
even if it be nothing more than federal unity ? 
and where is to be the visible centre of that 
union? Is the government to remain at 
Turin? Milan, with all its venerable tradi- 
tions, might complain of the choice of such 
an out-of-the-way city, whose only claim to 
be the capital of the new kingdom is the 
fact of its having been hitherto the residence 
of the Sardinian court. Florence might 
equally complain of Milan, if the capital of 
Lombardy were made the Italian metropo- 
lis, and Naples would soon evince its discon- 
tent if its pretensions were despised. Tho 
siren of Naples would scoff at the lilies of 
the Tuscan capital, as the lion of Venice 
would roar at the bull of Turin. Between 
the great cities of Italy there has always 
been extreme jealousy, and the moment one 
were selected as pre-eminent over the other, 
sedition and reaction would commence their 
work. There is but one city which would be 
regarded by all Italy as entitled to pre-emi- 
nence, and that is the city of the seven hills. 
Count Cavour knows quite well that Italian 
unity and strength depend on the possession 
of Rome, and that, if Victor Emmanuel is 
to set his eyes on Venice, he must take his 
stand on the summit of the Quirinal. Rome 
is the key of the position, and Rome is in 
the hands of the French emperor. Even if 
it were possible to organize Italy without 
Rome, still, so long as the French army is 
there, the Eternal City may become the 
centre of reaction and disaffection. 

What does Napoleon mean to do with the 
Eternal City is the question of questions in 


this crisis. Why this collection of troops 
fast rising to the appointed number of sixty 
thousand? Is Napoleon such a devoted son 
of the Church that he is willing to incur the 
prodigious expense of maintaining an army 
of sixty thousand in Rome merely for the 
sake of doing honor to the holy father? 
The French emperor values the sacred head 
of the Church not half so much as one of 
his cigarettes. His first appearance in life 
was in the character of a Carbonaro at Bo- 
logna, in deadly hostility to the papal gov- 
ernment ; and in his personal feeling to the 
present pope, it is probably not forgotten 
that Pio Nono, although he owed his preser- 
vation in Rome to the presence of French 
bayonets, refused to pay a visit to Paris in 
order to perform the little ceremony of 
crowning the eldest son of the Church. 
Louis Napoleon has repeatedly, although 
unofficially, expressed the opinion, that the 
pope should be deprived of secular power, 
and his dominion confined toa garden. He 
is of the same opinion as his uncle, who ob- 
served, in a private letter to Eugene Beau- 
harnais, that priests are not made to gov- 
ern, and that the rights of the tiara consist 
only in humiliation and prayer. The first 
Napoleon, indeed, wished to remove the pope 
from Rome, and give him a residence in 
Paris, the centre, as he esteemed it, of the 
civilized world ; and recently there has come 
to light other designs, which were never 
promulgated, and which seem to be more 


| in accordance with the views of the nephew. 


In the second edition of an exceedingly in- 
teresting and very able work on Italy, by an 
author who has taken a high place in our 
literature,* we find some documents that, 
now published for the first time in this 
country, prove to be singularly opportune. 
We refer to certain drafts of decrees from 
the archives of the first Napoleon, which 
have been lately given to the world by the 
Cavaliere Gennarelli, who was directed by 
Farini, the dictator of Emilia, to edit suc 

documents as mightillustrate the sort of gov- 
ernment under which the Pontifical States 
have groaned for many years. As of some 
collateral value, Gennarelli published, in a 
kindred work, certain documents relating to 
the French designs upon the papacy, which 
now see the light for the first time. They 
are drafts of decrees, in which Napoleon, 
by the grace of God and by the constitution, 
emperor of the French, king of Italy, and 
protector of the confederation of the king- 
dom, ordained that the pope should possess 


* Italy in Transition : Public Scenes and Pri- 
vate Opinions in 1860. By William Arthur, A.M., 
author of “* A Mission to the Mysore,” “ ‘The Suc- 
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no territory but the church and square of 
St. Peter’s and the two palaces of the Vati- 
can and the Inquisition ; that the second pa- 
pal residence, the Quirinal, should become 
an imperial palace; that the city, with a 
small strip of barren territory around it, and 
a few mountain towns, should be placed 
under a government independent of the 
pope; and that the pope’s revenue should 
be a million of Italian lire, or about £30,000 
a year Circumstances arose which urged 
the French emperor to still more stringent 
measures, insomuch that he removed the 
pope altogether; and we need not doubt 
that the nephew, who takes a pride in fol- 
lowing the footsteps of his uncle, would have 


the slightest scruple about confining the} 


holy father to the precincts of the Vatican, 
or sending him either to Jerusalem or to 
Jericho. 

Why, then, does the emperor affect an 
anxicty, which cannot be real, that the pope 
should remain supreme in the Eternal City ? 
and why does he send brigade after brigade 





to strengthen the Roman garrison? We) 


have given reason enough, in pointing out 
that Rome is the key of the position. He 
who commands Rome is master of the situa- 
tion. 
such a mastery is another question. We 
are concerned here only with the fact that, 
for the moment, he “ has his knee upon the 
throat of Italy,” and that his game is pretty 
evident. That he is determined to hold the 
Eternal City until it suits his purpose to re- 
tire, is almost certain. Considering the 
nagnitude of his preparations, it is probable 
also that he would find a pretext for remain- 
ing there, even should the pope carry out 


create. 


too much fer him; and especially he per- 
Whether Napoleon can long retain’ 


the intention which is ascribed to him, of. 


refusing to be made a prisoner in Rome, 
and of wiping from his feet the dust of a 
country which has not learned to appreciate 
him. The French emperor will cither keep 
the holy father in Rome, or pretend to keep 
tome for the holy father. 
there he is, atremendous force in the Ital- 
ian territory,—we may say, an insuperable 
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consent of the Sardinian government, he 
must have guarantees for the security of 
French power in the Mediterranean. If he 
can come to terms with Victor Emmanucl 
and Count Cavour, why, then, Victor Em- 
manuel shall be king of Italy from north to 
south, and, as a counterpoise, the Emperor 
Napoleon will take possession of the island 
of Sardinia, together with, it may be, the 
great maritime province of Liguria. If, on 
the other hand, he has not and cannot come 
to terms with the Picdmontese statesmen, 
then, holding his ground at Rome, he has 
the power of preventing the organization of 
a strong Italian kingdom: he has always in 
his hands the means of exciting reaction at 
Naples; and he can work either for the 
return of the Bourbons, or for the benefit of 
Prince Murat. 

It is firmly believed by many close ob- 
servers, that Count Cavour and the Emperor 
Napoleon understand each other, and are 
bent on secing accomplished the first of these 
The French emperor is, we 
have no doubt, perfectly sincere in fearing 
the Frankenstein which he has helped to 
A strong Italian kingdom may be 


ecives that, by the creation of this power, 
the relative superiority of France in the 
Mediterranean will be prodigiously affected. 
He knows that our English statesmen feel 
a great solicitude for the success of Victor 
Emmanucl, because of this, among other 
reasons, that, apart altogether from any 
question of liberty, which is the chief point 
of interest to the people of this country, it 
will sensibly affect the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean, where, what with mas- 
sacres in Syria, a canal at Suez, and the 
probable extension of Algeria, the Napole- 
onic policy*is peculiarly active. It is not 


likely that he will calmly submit to such a 


In either case, | 


force; for, with all the resources of the, 
French empire to fall back upon, it is im- 


possible that the Italians should have a 
chance of dislodging him, even if the minis- 
ters cf Victor Emmanucl were willing to 
incur, by doing so, the imputation of ingrat- 
itude, 
ioned in Rome can neither be dislodged by 
physical foree, nor be induced to retire by 
the force of those moral convictions upon 


diminution of French influence in the great 
Midland Sca. He cannot count upon the 
gratitude of Italy. Gratitude belongs to 
individuals; it is seldom exhibited by na- 
tions. We, in this country, know the grati- 
tude of the Spanish people, and the Span- 
iards are in this respect not worse than 
others. The emperor, therefore, is only 


reasonable in regarding with distrust the or- 


which the simple-hearted Count Cavour, | 


professes to rely, what follows? Either 
Napoleon must be bought cut of Rome, or, 
remaining there, he means to look after his 
own interests. Either with or without the 


anization of a strong Italian kingdom upon 
D 


_the shores of the Mediterranean, and in pro- 
But if the great French army sta- | 


viding as best he can for the preponderance 
of French power. Give him Genoa and the 
island of Sardinia, and the balance will be 
restored. Here we are stopped in our in- 
quiries by the denials and protestations of 
Count Cavour, who declares that no one can 
presume to ask a nation of twenty-two mil- 
lions for a further cession of territory, es- 
pecially as any such cession would be op- 
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posed to the principle of nationality—ajwe should hear very little of his scruples. 
contradiction, therefore, of the whole Italian} As that event is extremely doubtful, his 
policy. He forgot to explain how the sur- | righteous feelings are offended by the inva- 


render of Sardinia to France is one whit! sion of Naples. The expedition of Garibaldi 


more oppressed to the principle of national- 
ity than the retention of Corsica by the same 
power; and he admitted that the proposi- 
tion of a surrender had actually been mooted. 
But whatever may be the worth of Count 
Cayour’s denial, and whatever be his under- 
standing with the emperor, it so happens 
that, in spite of himself, the transfer of Sar- 
dinia and Liguria to France may be an 
impossibility. Present appearances indicate 
that it is an impossibility. A strong party 
in Italy, headed by Garibaldi, would vehe- 
mently oppose such a cession, and might ef- 
fectually prevent it; or if they were unsuc- 
essful, there can be little doubt that the 
great powers, and none more forcibly than 
Great Britain, would exercise, in a form 
which it would be hazardous to resist, the 
right of veto. It is, therefore, extremely 
improbable that any further extension of 
French territory will take place tothe detri- 
ment of Italy. But, in that case, the Em- 
eror Napoleon knows perfectly well what 
eis about. He has two strings to his bow, 
and by the presence of his army at Rome, 
which he is continually strengthening, he in- 
timates plainly enough that he means if he 
can to prevent the consolidation of Italy. 
When he first set out upon his Italian 
campaign, and undertook to set Italy free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, we do not 
suppose that he contemplated the freedom 
and union of Italy from the Alps to the 
Maltese channel. On the contrary, it is well 
known that he was greatly disappointed in 
not obtaining Tuscany for his cousin, Prince 
Napoleon. ‘The only unity for which he was 
anxious, was such a federal unity as might 
consist with much oppositicn and practical 
disunion between the separate states, leay- 
ing him free to play off one party against the 
other, so as, at the very worst, to produce a 
neutral power, and to make Italy still but a 
geographical expression. But the Italian 
movement has been too strong forhim. He 


has not been able to secure the fulfilment of 


the stipulations of Villafranca, calmly rati- 
fied as they were at Zurich. He has not 
been able to secure the return of the dukes. 
He has not been able to obtain Tuscany for 
his cousin. He has not been able to prevent 
the absorption of the States of the Church by 
the insatiable government of Turin. As the 
revolution proceeded southwards, the em- 
peror affected to be so shocked that he re- 
moved his ambassador from Turin, and this 
removal is the expression partly of a real, 
partly of an affected, disapprobation. Could 
he count upon obtaining Sardinia and Liguria, 


|was bad enough, but for the king of Sar- 
idinia to head his regular army into the 
| Abruzzi and march upon Naples, the king 


‘of which had not yet withdrawn from his 
| territory, and still accredited an ambassador 
/at the court of Turin—the thing was detest- 
able, it was a shameless violation of inter- 
national law, it was an act of piracy which 
'the public opinion of Europe must condemn, 
‘and against which France must protest in 
| the strongest terms. Accordingly, the offi- 
cial journals of Paris received the cue, and 
wrote denunciatory articles in the most ap- 
proved style. France would not be a party 
‘to such an act of spoliation. These protests 
| were published in the nick of time, not only 
| to assure the coalition of sovereigns, meeting 
at Warsaw, on the 20th of October, of the ex- 
treme sensibility of Napoleon’s moral nature, 
and his irrepressible abhorrence of unjust ac- 
| quisitions, but also to inform Victor Emman- 
/ucl that he must not count upon the posses- 
/sion of Naples, for reasons that are quite 
irrespective of justice or morality. Victor 
| Emmanuel, as he read the denunciations of 
ihis unprincipled conduct which appeared in 
ithe French official journals, would remem- 
ber that but a few months back Prince Mu- 
rat made a bid for the sovereignty of Na- 
'ples, and that, in spite of a disavowal from 
| the French government, his proposition ob- 
| tained complete publicity, and was likely to 
iwork all the more favorably in consequence 
of the French government, with ostentatious 
disinterestedness, refusing to enforce his 
(claims. The Neapolitans are a fickle race. 
| The enervating influence of Campania is an 
| historic fact. Capua is famous as the scene 
| of a terrible defeat which signalized a ter- 
/vible reaction. If Victor Emmanuel pitches 
‘his tent in Naples, he, too, may have his 
|Capua. The French, sixty thousand strong, 
jupon the Tiber, can exercise some little in- 
‘fluence upon Naples. Many are the re- 
'sources, of a conspirator, and great is the 
/power of intrigue. While the French are 
jst Rome, they are, as we have said, masters 
\of the situation. Victor Emmanucl cannot 
/count upon retaining his Sicilian"acquisitions. 
So far from being able to wrest Venctia from 
the Austrian, he may find himself compelled, 
after all that he has ventured, to forego Na- 
piles. 

Napoleon has so thoroughly aroused the 
| apprehensions of Europe, that he may find it 
‘impossible to carry out his policy in the 
Mediterranean. But the attitude which he 
has assumed towards Italy is a suggestive 
comment on the plausible letter addressed 
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in July last to Count Persigny. 
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‘“‘Tt was | through long years of doubt and peril; and 


difficult for me to come to an understanding | finally conquer by the greatness of their res- 


with England on the subject of Central 
Italy,” said the emperor, “because I was 
bound by the Peace of Villafranca. As to 
Southern Italy, Iam free from engagements, 
and I ask ro better than a concert with 
England on this point, as on others; but in 
Heaven’s name let the eminent men who are 
placed at the head of the English govern- 
ment, lay aside petty jealousies and unjust 
mistrusts.” Strange to say, mistrust was 
not allayed in England by all the assurances 
of either the emperor or his ambassador at 
our court. The emperor at Marscilles re- 
newed, in the most earnest manner, the 
statement which he made at Bordeaux in 
1852, that the empire meant peace, and his 
faithful friend, Persigny, ventured to assure 
all the world that this time Napoleon meant 
what he said—there was no reservation— 
there really was about to commence the gold- 
en age of peace. Some people in this coun- 
try began to think that the emperor had 
becn very much calumniated, while by far 
the greater number were quite unmoved by 
it. The volunteers recruited and drilled as 
vigorously as ever, and Lord Palmerston, to 
whom the emperor had referred everybody 
for his character, could only say that the 
conduct of France was very suspicious, and 


that he recommended his countrymen to for- | 


tify their coasts as speedily as possible. The 
fact is, that Napoleon found himself checked 
in his designs, and he took the check as 
gracefully as he could, by giving up for a 
time the particular designs which he then 
cherished, and protesting that he never en- 
tertained them. He may also find that, in 
his designs upon Southern Italy, Europe is 
too much for him, and that it will be better 
for him to save his character by beating a 
retreat, than to insist upon carrying his point 
at all hazards. He has raised such a hor- 
net’s nest about his ears, that his doing so is 
quite within the bounds of probability. But 
even if he did give this proof of moderation 
to Europe, it does not follow that his power 
is less dangerous, and that he ought to be 
rogarded with less suspicion. It is charac- 
toristic of the man, that all his enterprises 
are of the nature of a coup—short and quick. 
He has been described as a conspirator, but 
there is something offensive in the word, and 
we do not choose to adopt it. In so far as it 
signifies merely that he prepares his plans 
carefully in secret, that he obtains success by 
a surprise, and that he avoids a long contest, 
it does him no wrong. Other men are apt 
to announce their designs from the moment 
of conceiving them ; make elaborate prepara- 
tions which show them to be in earnest; 
buckle on their armor to fight a losing game 


| 
| 











olution and a tenacity openly displayed. 
The emperor of the French conceals his te- 
nacity of purpose as much as possible, and 
seldom stirs except in the prospect of an im- 
mediate result. If aught occurs to prevent 
the fulfilment of his designs, he smiles be- 
nignly, as if nothing had happened, and ev- 
ery thing is exactly to his wish. If he makes 
an attempt and the attempt fails, he retires 
into his shell with a good grace, baffled gut 
not disheartened, certain that another oppor- 
tunity will arise, and that success will attend 
his banner. Many years ago he made’a lit- | 
tle attempt upon the astonished inhabitants 
of Strasbourg with a live eagle, and failed. 
He retired to bide his time, and ere long re- 
peated the attempt at Boulogne. Again he 
failed, but he was not discouraged. One 
morning he offered himself to France as 
president of its republic, and he was elected 
triumphantly. Tle was successful at last. 
He works and attains success in precisely 
the same way, now that he is monarch 
of France. Ile has a number of designs on 
hand—an infinity of irons in the fire. If 
one is not hot enough, he tries another. If 
he cannot play his pawn, then he will play 
his rook or his bishop, and if it would be 
dangerous to move any of his pieces, he will 
quietly strengthen his position at home by 
castling. Itis on account of a policy thus 
restless, thus full of resources, thus never at 
fault, that Europe has at last become thor- 
oughly alarmed, and the great powers have 
secn the necessity of joining in what is es- 
sentially a new coalition against the sov- 
ereign of France. In this view the Sicilian 
affair is but a momentary diversion in a 
much more extensive game ; and it may be 
worth while to run our eye over the map of 
Europe, in order to see the precise import 
of much that is now occurring in Southern 
Italy. 

The first suspicious act committed by the 
Emperor Napoleon in his foreign policy, wes 
his making a merit with Russia of having 
compelled England to close the Crimean war 
abruptly. Perhaps in thus courting the al- 
liance of Russia at the expense of England, 
he had no very definite notions of what was 
to follow. He saw that Russia might be of 
use to him; and as France and Russia had 
before coalesced against England, they might 
coalesce again. It soon appeared that 
France was developing her military resources 
with great vigor, and the people of this coun- 
try began to get alarmed. They imagined 
that as France had attacked the great mili- 
tary Colossus, and took her revenge in the 
fall of Sebastapol for the burning of Mos- 
cow, so now she meant to attack the great 
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naval Colossus, and, by the occupation of , duced the government to postpone for sev- 
London, atone for the doom of Trafalgar and | eral months the proposal of a loan to extend 
Waterloo. They feared this all the more, | our fortifications. ‘The ink wes scarcely dry 
when, early in 1858, the French Foreign | which ratified the Commercial Treaty, when 
Office demanded in too peremptory terms | the annexation of Savoy end Nice was an- 
that we should alter our laws for the pro- | nounced to the world. The deed was ugly 
tection of the emperor; and Lord Derby’s | in itself, for it proved that, in spite of the 
government instantly set about the improve- | Milan proclamation, and subsequent state 
ment of our defences. We were wrong, how- | papers equally explicit, the emperor had in- 


ever. It was not upon England, but upon 
Austria, that the emperor had his eye; and 
whatever preparations he had made against 
this country, were less for the purpose of at- 
tack than to keep us in check. The Italian 
war followed, in which, at least after the 
Milan proclamation, that announced moral, 
not material, influence to be the ambition of 
Napoleon, we had the utmost desire to judge 
the emperor fairly. The hasty Peace of Vil- 
lafranca wes patched up, and instead of that 
treaty being accepted as a proof of imperial 
moderation, it gave the alarm to Europe. 
What was it that thus alarmed every Euro- 
pean Cabinet? Ifthe enormous power dis- 
played at Solferino might excite fear, surcly, 
the modesty displayed in the stipulations of 
Villafranca, for which the emperor hadindced 
to apologize to his people, might allay any 
doubts as tothe manner in which such power 
would be employed. The moderation of the 
emperor was more alarming than the display 
of his power at Magenta and Solferino (bat- 
tles, by the way, which were won by a hair’s- 
breadth), because it indicated a further 
design. Why should he thus curtail his 
programme of rendering Italy free to the 
Adriatic, bitterly disappoint the hopes of 


| terfered in the affairs of Italy for something 
| better than an idea, and something more 
| tangible than moral influence; but it was 
| still worse, as establishing a precedent for a 
‘similar transfer of territcry on the Rhine; 
}and by the use of certain unhappy phrases 
|in the official announcement of the annexa- 
ition, it was indicated that Trance claimed 
|as a right the old frontiers of which she was 
| deprived in 1814. Minute observers even 
| discovered in the Commercial Treaty, which 
_ had stilled England into passive acceptance 
_of the annexation of Savoy, provisions which 
| would materially help to produce further an- 
| nexation on the northern frontier of France. 
|'The treaty showed great favor to English 
iron and coal. Hitherto the Belgian coal 
jand iron had been greatly favored in the 
| French tariff. These were now to endure 
;the competition of the English minerals, 

which had previously been all but excluded 
\from the French market; and the conse- 
| quence of this competition would be to de- 
|press the Belgian articles, and to produce 
| not a little distress in the mining districts— 
| a distress that might go far to create a pub- 
| lic opinion in favor of annexation to France. 
| Over and above this, the Parisian journals 








Italians, and curry favor with his and their | began to assert—in their usual way, now as- 
enemy, except he had ulterior designs, which | serting, and now contradicting, but always 
time would speedily bring to light? It is | keeping the statement before the public, and 
stated that he actually proposed to Francis | so attempting to develop tuat species of 
Joseph to cede Lombardy, provided the Aus- | prophecy which works its own fulfilment— 
trian emperor would favor his views upon | that the Rhenish provinces and Belgium were 
the Rhine, and that the offer was indignantly | anxious for union to France. French emis- 
declined. Be this as it may, Napoleon had | sarics in Belgian newspapers and Belgian 
his views upon the Rhine; and the Peace of | workshops strove hard to familiarize the mind 
Villafranca, instead of enabling Frenchmen | of the people withthe sameidea. And for the 
to turn their swords into ploughshares and | means of accomplishing the scheme? The 
their spears into pruning-hooks, was the | means were not far to seek. Nazpoleon cul- 
signal for greater activity than ever in all | tivated the intimacy of all the discontented 
the French dockyards and arsenals, an ac- | spirits belonging to every Eurcpean sover- 
tivity to which we iu this country replied by | cignty, and of none more than of the Hun- 
multiplying our Volunteers, by building ship | garians. He had sought the assistance of 





after ship, and by looking to our fortifica- | Kossuth in the late war, and a Hungarian 
tions. ‘then came rumors of a proposed | insurrection was one of the most formidable 
cession of Savoy and Nice to France. It| weapons with which he menaced Austria. 
was denicd, asserted, denied again, re-as- | He had that weapon still in his hands, and 
serted, and at last accomplished. In the | he might easily strike with it, while at the 
midst of these counter-assertions came the | same time giving his friend Cavour permis- 
Commercial ‘Treaty with France, which lulled | sion to slip the dogs of war upon Venice. 
a good many people in this country to sleep, | Austria thus attacked in flank and rear, 
led some to suppose that peace between Eng- | would be very helpless and would call aloud 
land and France would be eternal, and in- 'for aid from Prussia. If Prussia lent her 
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aid, Napoleon would have an excuse for a 
campaign upon the Rhine, and out of that 
campaign would take care to obtain the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, the Palatin- 
ate, and Belgium,—England being kept out 
of the embroglio by fear of an invasion. 
Thus, then, stcod the game, when, presto! 
in a moment every thing was changed ; the 
question of the Rhine lost its interest, and 
we found ourselves intent upon other de- 
signs. Never was change more sudden, and 
in this change we signalize three great 
events. In the first place, Napoleon raised 
so much opposition, that he discovered his 
Rhenish designs to be for the moment im- 
practicable. We had in this country ren- 
dered our Volunteer force so strong as to 
defy invasion, and to be almost able to dis- 
»ense with the regular troops if they should 
e called to the continent. 
sovereigns felt the necessity of union, and 
approximated to each other at the Baden 
conference, where Napoleon got nothing for 
his pains. Besides this, the coolness and 


The German | 


that French intrigue and French assistance 
‘have had nota little todo with it. Certainly 
‘nothing could be more opportune, and the 
‘great powers, only too delighted to feel re- 
,assured as to the safety of the Rhine, gave 
‘their consent to a French occupation of 
| Syria, which will one day prove as great an 
, embarrassment in ‘the east, as the French 
occupation of Rome has proved in the west. 
It is a grand resource in Napoleon’s hands, 
which he will take care to employ with a full 
‘remembrance of all that England has done 
;at Acre and elsewhere throughout the east 
‘in the teeth of France. Checkmated on the 
|Rhine, Napoleon, we have said, opened a 
inew game in the cast—a game, however, 
which might require some litle time for its 
development. Meanwhile, a third great event 
had taken place, which led him efiectually to 
/turn from all thought of conquest upon the 
‘Rhenish frontier, to objects cf more imme- 
‘diate interest. Garibalci had made the Si- 
|cilian move, and it proved to be a success. 
‘Property in the south of Europe was about 


norms which existed between the courts of to change hands. One thing at a time. 


erlin and Vienna, and upon which the 
French emperor to a large extent reckoned, 
gave way to more friendly feelings, and Eu- 
rope had the satisfaction of seeing Francis 
Joseph and the prince regent embrace each 
other at Téplitz. To crown all, the Belgians 

nade a grand demonstration in favor of their 
nationality and their independence, which 
fairly gave the lie to all the boasts of the 
Parisian journals. The situation was too 
much for Napoleon. Ue must evidently 
wait for a more favorable opportunity. Pre- 
cisely at the moment when affairs begin to 
look brighter on the Rhine, a mine is sprung 
in the cast, the Christians are massacred, 
and the French emperor, as the eldest son 
of the Church, is so transported with indig- 
nation, that he orders an army to Syria. It 
is like the flank march that won the battle 
of Magenta. The French legions are massed 
in the south, as if meditating an attack upon 
Piacenza, and thoroughly deceived, the Aus- 
trian army is concentrated upon this point. 
Before the Austrians have time to think, the 
French army is whirled off by means of the 
railway a hundred miles to the north, and 
crosses the Ticino by the bridge of Buffalora, 
where the Austrians are weakest. So here, 
all interest is concentrated upon the Rhine. 
Weare certain it is the Rhine that is threat- 
ened. Europe makes its dispositions for the 
cefence of the German river, and congratu- 
lates itself on its success, when in a moment 
the enemy is off ona flank march to the east, 
to the famous tune of Partant pour la Syrie. 
We have not yet got to the bottom of the 
Syrian affair, but, from all that can be ascer- 
tained, it is daily more and more evident 


| Napoleon was content to let the Rhine flow 
‘bloodless to the Low Countries, and to let 
j his army in the east smoke all the tobacco’ 
\in Latakia, while he had the chance ef doing 
'a good stroke of business in the Italian pe- 
ininsula. Belgium is a nice morsel for an- 
other day. But, in the mean time, what a 
| triumph of skill if the emperor could secure 
|Genea and Sardinia, in which his emissaries 
‘are at work stirring up the inhabitants to ery 
for annexation! How glorious for France 
if she could thus be made mistress of the 
Mediterranean! Or should the emperor fail 
of this design—how necessary it is to put a 
drag upon Victor Emmanucl! How impor- 
tant itis for the sake of international morality, 
that he should not obtain the kingdom of 
Naples! And should it be advisable at last 
for the holy father and the French eagles to 
quit Rome together, how very convenient it 
would be, if, by carrying out the much mooted 
| design of transporting the pope to Jerusa- 
lem, an excuse would be found for the eldest 
son of the Church sending additicnel French 
bayonets and rifled cannon to Syria! 

This it is that perplexcs Kuropean diplo- 
macy. Strange cvents are occurring in the 
south of Italy, which are of themselves per- 
plexing encugh; and how much more so 
when they inevitably lead the way or clear 
the ground for further events of still greater 
moment! It would be hazardous to say 
that Napoleon will succeed in increasing 
French power in the Mediterranean to the 
extent he wishes, although it is not impos- 
sible that Europe may find itself powerless 
to stop him in his career of acquisition. Of 
this we may be certain, however, that French 
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influence will suffer no diminution on the 
great Midland Sea; and we will suppose 
that France comes out of the present en- 
tanglement, if no better, yet not worse than 
she was before. She may win, and she can- 
not lose. For, at the very worst, if Italy 
should become too strong and troublesome, 
or should affect the right of meeting on 
equal terms with the great powers, it is pos- 
sible for France to play off Spain against 
her; Spain, which has latterly been awaking 
to a sense of her responsibilities, and which 
has indeed seriously contemplated admission 
to any conference of the European powers. 
This being the case, we stand front to front 
with two probable complications. 

That which is more obvious and more im- 
mediate begins in Venice. Count Cavour 
has announced in unmistakable terms that 
Italy must have Venetia, end that Italy is 
able to obtain it by wrestling with Austria 
in single combat. There appéars at first 
sight to be nothing very dangerous in this 
programme. We may coubt whether Vic- 
tor Emmanuel will be able to conquer un- 
aided; but if he can only convince us that 
he is equal to the contest, we should be glad 
to hear of his going forth to the fight and 
entering the palace of the Doges in triumph. 
But when we look more narrowly into the 
means at Count Cavour’s disposal, we dis- 
cover that, in talking of an attack upon 
Austria single-handed, he is not perfectly 
sincere. Single-handed, it would be utterly 
impossible for him to effect his purpose 
against the Austrianlegions; and it is man- 
ifest that he calculates on a Hungarian in- | 
surrection, just as the Hungarians who are 
now fighting his battle in the Sicilies assur- 
edly calculate on him. ‘As for our brave 
Hungarian comrades,” said Garibaldi the 
other day, “we owe them a large debt of| 
gratitude. Their cause is ours, and to help 
them in their turn is our most sacred duty, 
which we will accomplish.” Cavour, there- 
fore, in announcing his intention of attack- 
ing Austria single-handed, keeps the word 
of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the 
sense. It is the knowledge of the fact that 
Victor Emmanuel cannot attack Austria 
without either the assistance of France or 
the co-operation of the Hungarians, that 
makes Lord John Russell so anxious to dis- 
suade Count Cavour from all attempts upon 
Venetia; for the object of the attempt is | 
not merely the liberation of Venice, but | 
nothing less than the disruption of the Aus- 
trian empire. “TI will not speak of Austria 
and of the Ottoman empire,” says Garibaldi, 
in a curious document on the state of Europe. 
** They are doomed to perish for the welfare 
of the unfortunate populations which they 





have oppressed for centuries.” Whether, 


after the large concessions of Francis Jo- 
seph, Hungary would rise, may now be re- 
garded as more than doubtful; but if the 
policy of the Italian chiefs has a chance of 
being successful, we must point out the dif- 
ficulty of the situation, as far as England is 
concerned. England would be placed in a 
fearful dilemma. She can neither keep the 
peace nor go to war without a dereliction of 
principle and a loss of prestige. A Hunga- 
rian insurrection stimulated from Turin im- 
plies a European war. Not certainly, but 
most probably, both Russia and Prussia will 
defend Austria. They may regard the Hun- 
garian rebellion as likely to be the precedent 
of a Polish one; and at all events—however 
they may allow changes in the south of Italy 
to pass—they are unwilling to sanction for 
a moment any change in Central Europe, 
and they insist upon preserving the balance 
of power as it exists. But if Prussia flies 
to the assistance of Austria, Napoleon has 
at once an excuse for interfering on the 
Rhine, and demanding territorial compensa- 
tion for the fatigues and expenses of the 
campaign. What, in these circumstances, 
can Great Britain do? Can she venture to 
throw her weight into the scale of the Euro- 
pean despots? Can she venture to range 
her forces against the Italian and Hunga- 
rian patriots? Would the people of this 
country permit such a thing? and, if they 
did permit it, what position would Great 
Britain henceforth occupy in the eyes of Eu- 
ropean Liberals, who have looked to us as 
the guardians of popular rights and of the 
sacred flame of freedom? On the other 
hand, how can we refuse assistance to those 
powers who, in the cause of order, stand 
forth to resent the insidious encroachments 
of France ?, Can we tamely witness an ex- 
tension of the French frontier to the Rhine ? 
Can we suffer the absorption of Belgium ? 
Have we nothing but idle words to offer in 
order to prevent that design? Shall we 
cast to the winds all our alliances, in order 
to make common cause with France? Are 
we willing to become the scorn and the 
mockery of every court in Europe, which, 
when our time comes, as come it may, will 
laugh at our calamity, and refuse us not only 
aid, but even sympathy? This horn of the 
dilemma is as little to our liking as the other, 
and we seem ready to be fixed between two 
impossibilities. Where is the minister that 
can contemplate undismayed the necessity 
of steering the vessel of the state between 
such a Scylla and such a Charybdis ? 

The other complication to which we re- 
ferred is to be found inthe Kast. And here 
France reckons upon the co-operation of the 
Muscovite—reckons upon that co-operation, 
indeed, so safely, that the hope is entertained 
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of being able to detach Russia from any Eu- 
ropean coalition for the defence of the Rhine 
by meeting her views in the East. Many 
things may intervene in the next twelve 
months to break up the coalition which now 
threatens to stop Napoleon upon his career ; 
but the card upon which he chiefly relies is 
that king of clubs, the Grand Turk. The 
eastern question is one of immense difficulty 
to England. Russia could very quickly solve 
it according to her ideas; so could France ; 
but Great Britain is almost helpless in pres- 
ence of a dilemma from which she sees no 
escape. On the one hand, there can be little 
doubt that the Emperor Nicholas truly de- 
scribed Turkey as the sick man. Turkey is 
doomed. We have done all we could to se- 
cure the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions ; 
we have striven hard to prop up Turkish 
credit in the money market ; we have exerted 
all our influence to procure reforms in the 
Turkish laws and administration. But to 
no purpose. The whole Turkish system is so 
rickety, owing to years of misrule and the 
spread of corruption, that foreign states have 
in numberless underhand ways the power of 
sadly interfering with the action of the ma- 
chine. It is the interest of France and of 
Russia to interfere, and they do not give the 
sick man fair play. One or the other is con- 
tinually creating disturbances; and the re- 
sult of the disturbances which have been fo- 
mented in Syria, and of the heavy expense 
which their repression has entailed upon the 
Porte, is, that at the present moment the 
government is on the brink of a new finan- 
cial crisis, and the state is threatened with 
bankruptcy. This, of course, will furnish a 
very good excuse for leaving the defence of 
order in Syria entirely to the French; but 
the point to be observed is, that disturbance 
after disturbance, loan after loan, and crash 
after crash,—all lead the way to dismember- 
ment. England cannot alone maintain the 
integrity and the credit of Turkey. Sooner 
or later the system must collapse. But 
while England seems powerless to avert the 
threatened doom, neither is she able to ac- 
quiesce in it. She desires no further in- 
crease of territory anywhere. Already the 
empire is overgrown, and we find it ex- 
tremely difficult to provide for the defence 
of our numerous and much-scattered de- 
pendencies. It was only the other day that 
the king of the Feejee Islands offered to 
place his dominions under the British crown ; 
and although they form an important station 
in the Pacitic Sea, we thought it proper to 
decline a proposition the effect of which 
would almost have been to render our gra- 
cious sovereign the Queen of the Cannibal 
Islands. Additional territory in the Medi- 
terranean would be peculiarly burdensome to 





us. All that we are particularly anxious for 
in the Mediterranean is a safe conduct for 
our enormous passenger and goods traffic by 
the overland route to India; and we prefer 
that the land through which we pass should 
be in the possession of such a neutral power 
as Turkey, than that it should belong to our- 
selves, to Russia, or to France. These latter 
powers, unfortunately, have not yet our sense 
of satiety in the matter of territorial acquisi- 
tion, and they have set covetous eyes on vari- 
ous portions of the Turkish empire. Their 
solution of the eastern question is a very sim- 
ple one, for they have no objection to dis- 
memberment; and the only difficulty which 
they have to encounter is jealousy of each 
other in the division of the spoil. England, 
as we have said, is placed in the dilemma of 
being unable to sustain the Turkish empire 
in its integrity, and equally unable to con- 
sent to a dismemberment; so that her only 
policy is that of procrastination. She puts 
off the evil day ; hopes against hope ; bolsters 
up a rotten system; and would fain shut her 
eyes to the consequences. The consequences 
may at any time be precipitated; and the 
financial crisis which threatens to overtake 
the Turkish government is of such vast im- 
port, that the grand vizier talks of a visit 
to London, in order to see what can be done 
to avert it. The prime minister of Turkey 
to leave the country which he governs, to 
travel across Europe, and to throw himself 
at the feet of the English ministry! So it 
has been reported in all seriousness; and 
whether the report prove to be well-founded 
or not, yet the fact that it has been made, 
sufficiently indicates the gravity of the occa- 
sion. 

That the Emperor Napoleon, who, for his 
own glory and the advantage of France, has 
seen fit to precipitate more than one crisis, 
should, by the restlessness of his grasping 
policy, have awakened the terror of his 
neighbors, cannot be wonderful. First, we 
heard Lord John Russell announce, after 
the annexation of Savoy, that it would be 
necessary for this country no longer to trust 
in the French alliance, but to cultivate old 
friendships in other courts. Then we saw 
the German sovereigns mect in amity at Ba- 
den-Baden, and conspire to tell Napoleon 
that he had better not count upon their dis- 
union. Next we saw the prince regent of 
Prussia go forth to mect the emperor of 
Austria, and effectually disperse any misun- - 
derstanding that might have arisen out of 
the Italian war in a frank and cordial inter- 
change of ideas. Soon the news reached us 
that the emperors of Austria and Russia had 
been reconciled, and that we might expect 
to hear of Russian and Austrian policy going 
hand inhand. Lastly, the rulers of Prussia, 
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Austria, and Russia have met at Warsaw, 
for the purpose of more thoroughly under- 
standing one another, and concerting meas- 
ures for the general safety in the event of 
war. Ait that interview, England also was 
present, if not officially, yet really. Her 
majesty and her foreign minister have but 
just returned from a visit to Berlin; and 
there can be no doubt that the father-in-law 
of the princess royal was made fully ac- 
guainted with the views of the English court 
and government, was entrusted with mes- 
sages to his brother potentates, and was in- 


formed of all that the queen, as a constitu- | 


tional sovereign dependent on the support of 
her Parliament, could undertake. Some 
fears were entertained that the meetings of 
the monarchs thus assembled at Warsaw 
might degenerate into another holy alli- 


ance; but they were illusory. The days of, 


the holy alliance are past. The object of 
the sovereigns at Warsaw was simply what 


we have represented it to be—a coalition in | 


the interests of Central Europe. Probably 
Russia has ulterior views, and in return for 
any assistance rendered to Austria in the 
resent emergency, counts upon Viennese 
influence being exerted in her favor to pro- 
cure a revision of the Treaty of Paris, or 
even a settlement of the whole Eastern 
question in conformity with Muscovite ideas. 
‘Lhe assistance, however, which Russia would 
be inclined to render cannot involve active 
interference in Italy, and would be evoked 
only in case of a disturbance in Hungary, or 
any attempt to re-arrange the map of Cen- 
tral Europe. It is Central Europe, also, 
that Prussia regards. She is anxious for her 
thenish provinces; and jealous as she has 
always been of Austria, she could not in her 
own interest consent to see her rival de- 
prived of the Hungarian crown. Austria 
eset? has done that which is most likely, 
without the assistance of any coalition, to 
preserve Ilungary, and to promote peace in 
Central Europe. On the eve of his visit to 
Warsaw, the emperor restored—not wholly, 
but very nearly—the ancient constitution of 
Hungary. Uow it will be accepted, and 
what will be the effect of it, we cannot know 
for some time. The concession may be too 
late, and we may hear next spring of a ILun- 


garian insurrection concerted with the at- 
tackon Venice. It is doubtful whether such 
an insurrection would be successful. It is 
doubtful, also, whether, supposing it to be 
successful, the independence of Hungary 
would be confirmed, or would be a benefit 
to the Continent ; and at present the prob- 
abilities are that the geography of Central 
Europe will remain as it is. We believe 
that the great mass of our countrymen wish 
nothing better, and that the anxicty which 
Lord John Russell has expressed for the 
preservation of the Austrian Empire, how- 
ever it may incur the invective of some of 
our Liberals, is worthy of his position as for- 
eign minister. Count Cavour said not long 
ago that Lord John is the most liberal states- 
man in Europe; and we are convineed that 
‘if he and Lord Palmerston are averse to a 
Hungarian revolution, they have reasons 
for it which the Liberal party in this country 
will find it impossible to impugn. 

With regard to Italy, the ery for unity has 

become so strong as to be almost irresisti- 
ible; and here, also, the question will proba- 
‘bly be solved in accordance with the wishes of 
| British statesmen. Napoleon would gladly 
;work his will if he could; but both Italy 
and Europe promise to be too much for him. 
‘Every day clears away a difficulty, makes 
the rough places smooth and the crooked 
‘paths straight. The game is fast drawing 
to a close. There is a checkmate on the 
beard, and we back Italy for the winner. The 
| despots in Europe may fly to Warsaw and 
try the Varsovienne dance as much as they 
,please ; but, sooner or later, Italy must be 
free, and shall be one, even as her poct— 
|her Dante—dreamed. It is only a question 
of time. France cannot always hold Rome 
‘and dominate in the Peninsula. Austria 
|cannot always hold Venetia. Events indi- 
cate that before long France will find herself 
helpless against the popular voice of united 
, Italy, and will be compelled to accept a set- 
tlement which she would not promote. Let 
us hope, also, that united Italy will be as 
strong as Count Cavour anticipates, and 
iable, single-handed, like a young Lochin- 
| var, to snatch the fair Bride of the Adriatic 
\from the arms of the Hapsburg. 
\ 





Poraroes at THE West.— The Davenport 
(Iowa) Vemocrat says: —‘ If anybody wants to 
see potatoes by the cord — good measure — let 
him step down to the levee. There is not ship- 
ping enough at this time on the Cpper Missis- 


jeumulate. Farmers complain a little that the 
‘price is too low, but they are the only party to 
blame ; if they want higher prices they must not 
raise so many. The market price is from twelve 
, to fifteen cents per bushel. 


sippi to move them away as fast as they ac- | 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE COURTESIES OF WAR. 

In making use of the trite phrase of “ the 
horrors of war,” none except soldiers are 
fully aware of what is comprised in that cat- 
egory ; nor is it the object of the writer of 
this article to dwell upon this part of the 
question; but, on the contrary, to show by 
a few anecdotes how these horrors may be, 
in some degree, alleviated by practices of 
courtesy among the belligerents, which are 
adopted by the armies of civilized nations 
during continuous campaigns, partly from 
innate chivalrous feelings, and partly for 
their mutual advantage. 

The true principle, which is one worthy 
of the fullest recognition on all sides, is to 
do as little harm to one another as possible, 
consistent with the real object of the con- 
tending armies. 

In a battle, cach party must knock over 
as many of the enemy as possible, individ- 
uals as well as masses, in order to subdue 
or drive him from the field; but even then, 
if the man is disabled, the object is gained 
as well asif he were killed, and therefore 
no liberal-minded soldier would wish to do 
more. In the ordinary course of the cam- 

aign, however, of what advantage is it to 
Ra wound, or make prisoner, an unfortu- 
nate individual or two, who may happen to 
be in your power? With armies of very 
many thousand men, what real injury is done 
by the loss of a few men in that desultory 
manner? Besides, the same system will be 
acted upon by both sides, so that its advan- 
tages, if any exist, will be counterbalanced 
by the reprisals of the opposite party. 

Therefore, we would say, apply all such 
courtesies as can reasonably be used to the 
enemy ; respect one another; let your pro- 
ceedings be “as sharp, but as polished as 
your sword.” 

There is an extraordinary story, impossi- 
ble as told, but probably based on some 


foundation, of the conduct of the French and |. 


English corps of Royal Guards, accidentally 
opposed to each other at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy,—that the British politely called out, 
“Tirez, Messicurs les Gardes Francaises.” 
The others replied, “ The French Guard 
never fire first ;” upon which their opponents, 
having given them the option, put an end 
to the chivalrous contest by opening their 
fire and annihilating their adversaries. 

There is certainly somewhat of the ex- 
treme and absurd in this story; but, at the 
same time, many true anecdotes may be told 
of the courteous behavior of the soldiers of 
civilized nations towards one another in 
more recent days, and especially during the 
protracted campaigns in the Peninsula 

The French emperor in 1807, taking ad- 





vantage of the imbecility of the courts and 
governments of Spain and Portugal, took 
abrupt possession of those countries, and, by 
military exactions and overbearing conduct, 
drove the nations to a general and formida- 
ble outbreak against him. The British gov- 
ernment sent out expeditionary forces to 
support this resistance, which ended in a 
continued warfare in those countries until 
the peace in 1814, During that period, the 
ordinary circumstances of war were fre- 
quently relieved by acts of respect and cour- 
tesy, between the French and British troops, 
which came to the knowledge of the writer, 
who was present throughout the whole of 
those compaigns. 

The first landing was by the small force 
under the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley), in Mondego Bay, which 
led to the pattie of Vimiera, and Convention 
of Cintra. By that convention, the French 
garrison cf Almeida was to be embarked at 
Oporto and conveyed to France. It was ac- 
companied during the march by a small body 
of British troops. On arrival near the pop- 
ulous city of Oporto, the exasperated citizens 
made threatening dispositions for an attack 
on the French. The commanding officer 
appealed to the captain commanding the 
British detachment, who at once declared 
that against such a breach of faith they would 
be marshalled together as one force, and 
that he would stand by the French party to 
the last. This, being made known to the 
Portuguese, had either the effect of a reproof 
cr of intimidation, and the embarkation was 
not interrupted. 

The main body of the French army em- 
barked for France at Lisbon, under the 
same treaty, with their arms and baggage. 
Great complaints, however, were made by 
the Portuguese, that a quantity of effects 
which had been forcibly taken possession of 
in the country, during the French occupa- 
tion, was being removed among the bag- 
gage. 

One fine, conscientious old French gen- 
eral, touched, it is believed, by the justice 
of these complaints, which were mentioned . 
to him by the British officer who was about 
to succeed him in his billet in a private 
house, called up the proprietor, and said to 
him, “ Monsieur, I think you will bear me 
witness that when I entered your house on 
my arrival in Lisbon, I brought with me two 
portmanteaus.” This being acknowledged, 
he turned to the British cfficer and said, 
‘You will now bear me witness, sir, that I 
am retiring with but one!” 

At the battle of Talavera, the French had 
been repulsed in their first attack. The 
weather was hot, and there was a partial 
cessation of fire in parts of the field for an 
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hour or two about the middle of the day. 





and one of our sentinels, of an Irish regi- 


During this time, the soldiers of each army | ment, called out, ‘ Will I shoot that tel- 


went down to get water at the same little | 
stream, and were near enough to hold ami- 


low?” ‘By no means,” replied his officer, 
and the dragoon, hearing the hubbub, speedily 


cable intercourse together, renewing the bat- | withdrew. 


tle again immediately afterwards. 
The French finally retired, but returned | 
after some days with an increased force, be- | 


At the battle of Corunna, our wounded 
were carried off the field, and we retired at 


nightfall and embarked. A French drum- 


fore which the allies found it necessary to | mer, with others, the next day, was wander- 


abandon Talavera, and to leave: their sick | 


and wounded at the mercy of the eneny. | 


So far from these unfortunate men suffering 
by the change, the French marshal, Morticr, 
immediately organized a good hospital for 
them, by beds and other conveniences de- 
manded from the inhabitants, and placed 
them in a very superior position to that in 
which they had been under our own arrange- 
ments. One very fine young officer, who 
had lost a leg, seemed particularly to attract 
Mortier’s sympathy. He supplied him with 
moncy for his drafts and other conveniences ; 
and, when he was well enough, gave him 
leave and credentials to enable him to return 
home through Paris, where he was present 
at the fétes for the marriage of Napoleon I. 
to Maria Louisa of Austria. 

No unnecessary harassing warfare was 
carried on between the outposts of the two 
armies; on the contrary, there were fre- 
quently amicable understandings between 
them. Sometimes in changes of position or 
circumstances, partial alterations would be 
required, or one party have to retire more 
or less; this would be frequently settled by 
a polite message, or, if in movement, by a 
wave of the hand, when, if the party ap- 
pealed to saw that it was reasonable, they 
would give way. 

Thus, after the close of the battle of Bu- 
saco, a French outpost remained in a village 
nearer to our lines than was justifiable in 
our relative positions. Instead of attacking 
them, General Crawford sent a message to 
request them to remove to a greater dis- 
tance. The officer commanding the post 
said that he had been placed there by supe- 
rior authority, and could not retire, unless 
obliged by force; upon which the general 
ordered out one of his field-pieces, and fired 
a round or two into the village. This satis- 
fied the honor and responsibility of the offi- 
eer, who made a bow and withdrew his party 
which, in fact, we could have annihilated. 

In the retreat to Corunna, our cavalry 
halted one evening at Benavente, and took 
measures for destroying the bridge. Napo- 
leon in person followed us as far as this spot. 
During the night, the French patrols came, 
several times on their end of the bridge, to 
ascertain whether we still held on; but, on 
being challenged by our sentinels, retired. 
One dragoon advanced further than the rest, 





ing about the field, in hopes of picking up 
something of a little value, and, in fumbling 
over the body of a British officer, discovered 
that he was not dead. Upon giving that in- 
formation, the officer was removed, taken 
great care of, and finally recovered. He was 
one of the heroic Napiers. 

After the action of Fuentes d’Onor, the 
village was between the two armies. Men 
from each were scattered over it, somewhat 
mixed, in search of chairs, or utensils, or con- 
veniences, to take out to their respective biv- 
ouacs. ‘To prevent confusion, or perhaps 
quarrels, they drew a line of demarcation 
along one street, which neither party was to 
pass ; and this amicable arrangement was re- 
spected by both. 

At the Lines of Lisbon, as they were called 
—but, in fact, some twelve or fifteen miles 
in advance of that city—the two armies lay 
in front of one another quiescent for some 
months; their advanced posts in some parts 
so near, that friendly communications fre- 
quently took place between them. The 
British had the fine city of Lisbon in their 
rear, where every sort of comfort could be 
obtained ; the French had no such resource 
within reach. It happened, on more than 
one occasion, that the French officers at the 
outpost would ask of ours to obtain for them 
some little'luxury from Lisbon,—a box of 
cigars, coffee, stationery, or other object,— 
which requests were always readily complied 
with. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting anec- 
dotes of the courtesies of war is that beau- 
tiful trait of the French dragoon, who came 
across Felton Harvey of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, in a cavalry skirmish. Harvey 
had lost an arm, and, as they approached 
each other, instinctively raised the stump to 
endeavor to save his head from the coming 
blow; but the Frenchman, perceiving the 
disabled condition of his opponent, instead 
of cutting at him, dropped his sword to the 
salute, and galloped past. 

An exchange of prisoners was sometimes 
made by agreement between the two-gen- 
'erals. Where both parties were so far from 
| their own countries, the transmission of pris- 
; oners was embarrassing, and might well be 
| spared where cach was content with an ex- 
'change. Sometimes an officer, who was a 
favorite of one, would fall into the hands of 
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the other, and a request to have him back 
for another of equal rank, to be named by 
the opposite party, would always be acceded 
to. At times, when an officer was taken, 
his baggage, a little money, etc., would be 
sent in to the enemy’s outposts for him by a 
flag of truce. 

On one occasion an attaché to the army, 
of no defined rank, was taken, and when 
questioned by the enemy as to his position 
in the army, with reference to a more gen- 
eral exchange than usual, put so high a value 
on himself, that Lord Wellington would not 
confirm it, and he suffered a continued im- 
prisonment in consequence. 

Several private gentlemen came out to the 
army, during short periods of excitement, 
as pleasure excursionists, such as Mr. Edwin 
James was a short time ago with Garibaldi. 
One of them was made prisoner in some af- 
fair; and being questioned as to his posi- 
tion, as he bore no uniform, declared him- 
self to be anamateur! The French general 
turned up his eyes, and said that he had 
heard of amateurs in painting, amateurs in 
music, etc., but he never heard before of an 
amateur in war. 

The British had greatly the advantage of 
the French in the position of prisoners; so 
many of them found means to escape by 
connivance of the natives. The feeling of 
the Spanish nation was so absolute and uni- 
versal against the French, and so chival- 
rously honorable, that there was not an in- 
stance, during the whole war, of a British 
soldier, officer or man, having been betrayed 
by them, or not obtaining every possible as- 
sistance from them ; that is, when in a state 
of absolute dependence on their aid; for 
when the English army marched into a 
town, in all their force and glory, none could 
show a higher tone and bearing of indepen- 
dence, or a greater determination to resist 
oppression or insult, than the Spaniards. In 
their routes through the country, if the 
prisoner could by any contrivance get from 
under the eye of his escort, and among the 
inhabitants, he was invariably concealed and 
harbored till an opportunity offered of for- 
varding him to the army, during which time 
all his wants were scrupulously attended to. 

When Colonel Waters, a fine old soldier, 
and noted for understanding how to make 
the best of any circumstances, was caught 
during a reconnoitring excursion, the Duke 
of Wellington was asked whether they 
should send his things in for him by a flag 
of truce; but he said, “ By no means; Wa- 
ters will soon find his way out ;” and in he 
came, sure enough, in a very few days. He 
was a great man for field sports; and being 
allowed by the French to ride his own horse, 
which, though not showy, was a capital 





jumper, in passing through a somewhat close 
country, he put spurs to him, cleared, in 
fox-hunting style, a stiff stone-wall fence, 
and galloped across the country, bidding 
adieu to his escort, who could only follow 
him with their eyes, an oath, and a flying 
pistol-shot or two. 

At the seige of Burgos, the engineers 
were in very small number; so much so, 
that the same few individuals were as much 
in the trenches as the necessity for refresh- 
ment would possibly admit. One, in partic- 
ular, who had a more general superiatend- 
ence than the others, commenced early to 
try and take a few liberties, by crossing the 
open from one part of the trenches to another, 
of course very charily at first, till by degrees 
the enemy became accustomed to him, and 
would allow him to do what they wouid not 
permit to others. Of course he received the 
compliment with respect, and did not at- 
tempt to take impertinent or obtrusive ad- 
vantage of his privilege. Among his com- 
rades, the peculiarity was in joke thought to 
arise from a very particular kind of coat, 
down to his ankles, which he wore, being 
a new and outrageous fashion just arrived 
from England. 

At the first storming of San Sebastian, 
which was unsuccessful, an officer, a very 
young man, was very forward on the breach, 
wounded, and taken prisoner. Among the 
first of the enemy who came up to him was 
a French grenadier, who, in admiration of 
his gallantry, which he had witnessed, ran 
up and kissed him. <A day or two after that 
town was taken, the garrison having retired 
to the castle, and every thing being still in 
confusion, one of our officers pressed on to 
the buildings at the foot of the steep hill, to 
ascertain and fix the limits occupied by the 
French. He walked into the open doors of 
a church which was backed against the hill, 
and so cautiously up the centre aisle, when 
he heard 'a voice from the arched cciling 
calling out, ‘ Retirez vous, retirez vous!” 
Looking up, he could sce nothing, but be- 
came at once aware that the enemy had ac- 
cess to the ceiling from the hill, while they 
had abandoned the floor, and there were 
probably a musket or two directed on to the 
floor from some holes, from whence, of 
course, he might have been shot but for this 
courteous conduct. He, of course, took the 
hint, made a bow and retired. 

The Duke of Wellington rode out one day, 
attended by some officers and a cavalry es- 
cort, from the front of Bayonne, to recon- 
noitre the river Adour, when it was proposed 
to force a passage acrossit. He had to pass 
round a portion of the fortress at a mile or 
two from it, and in going through a village, 
a number of French soldiers, stragglers from 
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the garrison, and unarmed, rushed out of 

ublic-houses into the strect, in confusion. 
We could have swept them all away into 
our lines, but scorned to take such a useless 
advantage; so, after a few polite cursory re- 
marks and questions, we parted very good 
friends. 

Such are specimens of amenities which 
may pass in war between the contending 
armies, and which, when kept within reason- 
able bounds, cannot be too much admired. 
They will be practised in proportion to the 
state of civilization of the nations engaged, 
and to the length of the periods during 
which campaigns may last. We did not find 
the same refined spirit in the Crimea, among 
the Russians. ‘They had a hard sense of ir- 
ritation, and, to all appearance, of individual 
personal rancor, even to the extent, it is con- 
fidently asserted, of bayoneting the wounded. 
This refers, however, more particularly to 
the soldicrs; the oflicers, in general, were 
brave and courteous. 

The French and English treat their op- 
ponents in a more chivalrous and civilized 
manner than other nations; and it was quite 
an exception to the usual French practice, 
when the first Napoleon suggested bringing 
up a dozen or more field-pieces, slyly to 
open a volley on any assemblage of mounted 
officers, by which “ quelque petit général” 
might be killed. In fact, it was in that way 
Moreau fell in 1812. 

There is a wrong and somewhat delusive 
impression entertained, as to the feelings by 
which we should be actuated were the soil of 
England to be polluted by the foot of an 
enemy. It is frequently asserted that it 
should be then war to the knife, and no 
quarter ; but why with regard to England 
more than to the attack of any other coun- 
try, is not easily to be understood. Besides 
the barbarity of the feeling, we must recol- 
lect the reciprocity it produces, and that will 
be far more severe on the inhabitants of a 


country who venture on such a system, than | 





on the army which invades it. Men, women, 
and children sacrificed, the innocent as well 
as the guilty—houses burned, and property 
plundered and devastated—are all considered 
legitimate retribution for acts of aggression 
by an unorganized population. 

It should be understood that the preced- 
ing remarks do not apply to an armed and 
organized system, under certain regulations, 
for the distyyct purpose of an irregular and 
harassing warfare, such as may probably be 
pursued by large bodies of our volunteers ; 
and although desultory attacks on individ- 
uals or parties, gp a small and uninfluential 
scale, are to be deprecated, yet if important 
effects to the final result can be anticipated, 
of course such advantage would not be fore- 
gone. Nor are individuals to be allowed to 
reconnoitre or perform other useful services 
to the enemy. This, however, can generally 
be prevented in the manner already pointed 
out, by warning off the partics concerned, 
and giving them at least the chance of re- 
treat before proceeding to cxtremities. 

The distinction, however, may be consid- 
ered as clear between those cases and a state 
of constant annoyance and suffering, inflicted 
to no really good end. The slaughter of a 
solitary individual, merely because he forms 
one of the many thousands of an cnemy’s 
force, and by which no ultimate advantage 
can be gained, is a useless piece of barbarity. 
Aggressive measures should not be taken 
without a view to secure advantages which 
may hasten the final result ; and if war be a 
necessary evil, every thing must be done to 
mitigate that evil, so far as lics in our power. 
Let us fight in our country’s cause with all 
our strength ; but let us not be carried away 
by the bad passions engendered by warfare, 
to confound the murder (for it is little less) 
of helpless individuals, with the one object 
we ought to bear in view—that of using 
every effort to bring the war in which we 
may be engaged to a glorious termination. 





LiGutTnine anv Fisi.—Throughout the West 
Indies, on mornings after a display of sheet- 
lightning immense quantities of needle-shaped 
fish, here called Zitercs, 1 presume spawn re- 
cently vivified, are found congregated at the 
mouths of rivers. The first day after the light- 
ning thev are caught, and sold in the markets, and 


jare then a delicate food. Thesecond day they 


are still found but more developed having vc- 


;come larger, coarser, and having black heads. 
| ‘They are then but little eaten. As the fact is un- 
| deniable that these creatures appear after sheet- 

lightning and at no other times, I should be glad 
| to see the matter explained. —Notes and Querics. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT AT THE 
COURT OF BERLIN.* 
THE annoyance felt by men of scrupulous 
honor in this country at the supposed breach 


of confidence in the rapid publication of | 


the correspondence between Alexander yon 
Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense, and the 


have been largely circulated, have doubtless 
prevented many persons from finding in this 
volume all it suggests and reveals. 

Not only the indecorum of the act, but 


also the general untruthfuli-s of the result ; 


of the publication of private letters, have 
been already so well discussed and exem- 
plified in a previous number of Fraser,t that 
we will now only state some circumstances 
which peculiarly affect the work before us :— 
for, besides the courtly and literary gossip, 
besides the intellectual rank of the writers, 
besides the rough license to which notorious 
and exalted names are subjected, there is a 
matter of moral interest in these pages which 
may well deserve some comment and illus- 
tration. 

Varnhagen von Ense was an indefatigable 
collector of autograph letters, and he has left 
behind him one of the largest collections on 
record. Unlike many other amateurs, he at- 
tached the main importance to the charac- 
teristic or historic contents of the documents 
he amassed, and a considerable portion of 
this volume is taken up by contributions re- 
ceived from Humboldt for this purpose. 
He appears however to have had some com- 
punction as to the retention of Humboldt’s 
own letters to himself as part of his treasure, 
and, however much it might have afflicted 
him in his dilettante pursuit, he would proba- 
bly have destroyed these revelations of Hum- 
boldt’s innermost life, had not the writer him- 
self distinctly expressed his notions on the 
subject: ‘Make yourself quite easy in the 
possession of my irreverences (impietiiten),” 
is the.sense of Humboldt’s letter of 1841; 
‘when I am gone, which will not be long 
first, do exactly as you please with them; 
they are your property.” Now on another 
occasion, Humboldt complains of the unjust 
historical impression which is conveyed by 
accidental and transitory epistolary phrases, 
and illustrates this in his own case by a pas- 
sage in which Schiller tells Kérner that he, 
Humboldt, is “‘ a man of very limited under- 
standing, who, notwithstanding his restless 
activity, will never attain any eminence,” 
at the very time that their relations were of 


* Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Varn- 
hagen von Ense. Leipzig, 1860. 
“ The Publication-of-Letters Nuisance,” Fra- 
ser’s Magazine for April, 1860, p. 561. 
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the most intimate character, and after Schil- 
ler had written in a former letter that he 


| was a far more gifted and higher-minded man 


than his brother. Humboldt also quotes a 


‘letter from a collection of autographs in 


Augsburg, in which a friend writes, “ Alex- 
ander Humboldt again accompanies the king 


| to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in the sole 


malicious character of some extracts that | capacity of bloodhound,” and adds, “ Such 


/are the representations on the stage of life 


| He therefore knew very well what he was do- 
|ing when he authorized Varnhagen to keep 


for the benefit of a credulous posterity!” 


his letters, although perhaps he never antic- 
\ipated that they would appear in any such 
concrete form as this: he may rather have 
/expected that the facts and opinions con- 
| tained in them would come out incidentally 
at different intervals, when the chief actors 
in the scene might have passed away: but in 
‘any case he was clearly willing to take upon 
himself the responsibility, whatever it might 
| be, without anxiety as to any pain he would 
| inflict or any irritation he would excite. 

It is therefore not Humboldt or the friends 
of Humboldt who are injured by this publi- 
cation, but those persons of high social and 
literary station who are roughly and often un- 
justly criticised. With most of these judg- 
ments, however, it is probable that Varnha- 
gen heartily agreed, and his representatives 
may possibly share his feelings, and there is 
more literary discourtesy than breach of con- 
fidence in any fault that has here been com- 
mitted. Our concern, however, at this mo- 
ment is with the figure of Humboldt himself 
as the writer of these petulant and discom- 
fortable letters. 

The position of Humboldt at Berlin was 
the cause of sincere gratification to all those 
who loved to see genius successful and re- 
warded, and also the source of much envy 
on the _ of all whose merits had never 
been acknowledged either by prince or peo- 
ple as they thought was deserved. His in- 
tellectual eminence indeed was so unchal- 
lenged, that when he passed from writing a 
chapter of Cosmos, to his daily reserved 
place at the royal table opposite the king, 
there was no pretence either of favoritism 
or of service—it was the fair and honorable 
interchange of the highest social station and 
the noblest mental powers; the patronage 
was on both sides. Who suspected the deep 
discontent that lay at the bottom of that 
old man’s heart? Who believed that he 
was secking refuge from that courtly splen- 
dor, and even from that royal friendship, in , 
secret satire and confidential depreciation of 
all about him poured into the ear ofa literary 
contemporary of whose complete sympathy 
he was well assured ? 

And yet there can be nothing in this vol- 
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ume very new or surprising to those who 
really understand the temperament and cul- 
ture of Humboldt, and the character of the 
society in which he moved. “Under an ap- 
pearance,” he writes, “ of outward splendor, 
and in the enjoyment of the somewhat fan- 
tastic preference of a high-minded prince, I 
live ina moral and mentalisolation.” Rahel 
had said long before, ‘‘ Humboldt was a great 
man when he came to Berlin, then he became 
an ordinary one.” May not the meaning of 
these two paragraphs be, that Humboldt at 
Berlin had always been the courtier and as 
such in a false position? In a French novel 
called Barnave (if we remember right, by 
the Bibliophile Jacob) there is an excellent 
character of an old German baroness, who, 
having’ accompanied Marie Antoinette to 
the court of France, is at length compelled 
by the menaces of the French Revolution to 
return home, and resume her former state 
and dignity: to her son’s congratulations on 
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‘a Lutheran state-religion, the latitude of 
opinion in the higher circles still savored ofthe 
days of Frederick the Great. In such an at- 
mosphere, both Humboldt and Varnhagen 
von Ense could breathe freely, and associate 
agreeably even with men of reactionary pol- 
itics and aristocratic prejudices. It will as- 
tonish many to read the specimens here ex- 
hibited of the correspondence between Prince 
Metternich and a man whose political opin- 
ions he must have regarded as dangerous 
and detestable, but whose knowledge he 
could reverence, and of whose friendship he 
was proud. 

With the new reign came a mode of 
thought and an estimate of men and things 
to which it was difficult, if not impossible, 
for the great minds which had battled 
through the glories and the ruins of the 
French Revolution to do justice. M. de 
Talleyrand used to say that only those who 
had lived to the conclusion of the last cen- 





the recovery of her independence, she can | tury could realize the worth of the world to 
only mournfully reply, “ comment vivre sans |man; and we can fairly test the depth of 
servir?” This feeling is incredibly strong | those impressions by their endurance to the 
in a country where the multiplicity of small | very last in the nobler spirits that had trav- 
courts has enfeebled the self-reliance of the |ersed the whole round of disappointment, 
upper classes, and to few Germans would it | and to whom all faith might well seem illu- 


seem incompatible with any literary or sci-|sory and vain. 





‘“‘In what condition do I 


entific attainment, or even with conscious- | leave the world,” writes Humboldt in 1853, 


ness of moral power. 


There must have been | ‘I who remember 1789, and have shared in 
something of it latent in Humboldt himself, | its emotions ? 


However, centuries are but 


or so large a portion of his life would not | seconds in the great process of the develop- 


have been spent in the formalities and requi- | ment of advancing humanity. 


sitions of a courtier’s existence. 


Yet the ris- 
ing curve has small bendings in it, and it is 





His royal intimacy indeed had begun with | very inconvenient to find one’s self on sucha 
y 8 
the father of the present king; and his rela- | segment of its descending portion.” In such 
D? 5 
tions, both with that sovercign and his court, |a temper as this sentence implies, neither 
were happier and more natural than at the | Humboldt nor Varnhagen could see any thing 
period of this correspondence. He himself | but hypocrisy or morbid sentiment in the re- 
was younger, and more in harmony with the | ligious medium through which both philoso- 


events of his time. 


That king, though far | phy and manners were now regarded; and 


inferior to his son in accomplishment and |in the prevalent fashion of increased moral 
erudition, was a philosopher in his way, and | earnestness they could discern little besides 
of a school which tended to results not far | affectation, prejudice, and wilful ignorance. 
different from those familiar to thinkers of ,; When the audacious neologisms of Bruno 


the eighteenth century. 


This tone of mind | Bauer shocked the court, Humboldt merely 


naturally extended itself to the household | wrote— Bruno has found me pre-Adamiti- 
and frequenters of the palace, and became | cally converted; when I was young, the 
habitual even in the camp, combining itself court-clergy held opinions much the same 


curiously with the material restrictions of a | as his. 


The minister who confirmed me told 


one. ade . ae | " ° . 
military régime. Thus Heinrich Heine sang, | me that the Evangelists had made a variety 


“‘ Wandle the drumstick and care not for life, 
Kiss, if vou like her, the sutler’s wife : 
That is Philosophy selon les réles, 

That. is the doctrine according to Hegel.” 


The freedom, too, of religious speculation | 
which Goethe has claimed as the ancestral | 
privilege of the German mind, was still con- 


genial to good society; and althoug 


later years the king had seemed inclined to | affectiona 
measures of violence in the enforcement of 


lof notes, out of which, in later times, biog- 
{raphies had been poetically constructed.” 

| ‘There can be no better illustration of the 
|invincible repugnance of such men as these 
|to the intellectual tastes predominant in the 
king’s society, than their misapprehension 
of the character and opinions of Chevalier 
| Bunsen. It was natural enough that a some- 


h in his | what arrogant aristocracy should resent the 
te favor of the king towards a self- 
made man of letters, and should suspect him 
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of designs dangerous to the interests of their | 


order, and involving social and political 
change. But Humboldt and his correspond- 
ent could not be affected by such motives ; 
indeed, the former was himself amenable to 
very much the same accusations—so much 
so, that he habitually absented himself from 
court when the Emperor Nicholas formed 
part of the circle, and the king of Hanover 
openly expressed his contempt when he told 
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in its commencement by the steadfast resist- 
ance of Prussia in co-operation with France 
and England, we must appreciate the sacri- 
fice which Chevalier Bunsen made to enforce 
that line of action, no less than the pres- 
cient wisdom which dictated his resolution. 
That Humboldt valued and honored this 
conduct cannot be doubted; but even in 





doing so he cannot altogether refrain from 
an intermixture of the old sarcastic leaven 
«‘ Bunsen 





him at his own table, ‘that there were two | with the most sagacious truths. 
classes of persons always to be had for money | writes that he is expecting a fourth edition 
to any amount—strumpets and professors.* | of his letters (Signs of the Times). This 
It was mainly the pietistic tendency in the | excellent, or rather this useful, book, being 
writings and supposed influences of Cheva- | so extensively bought and read, does it prove 
lier Bunsen that made him an object almost | that the German public has been less chloro- 
of animosity to Varnhagen, who personally | formed for action than we imagine ? Dubito. 
knew him little, if at all, and of occasional | We buy the Signs of the Times, but scarcely 
unfriendly sarcasm to Humboldt, who ought | five in one hundred of us will go to the poll: 
to have even him better. The visit of it is too troublesome—we are thinking.” 
the king to England on the occasion of the | Again: ‘it was hardly politic, Ithink, in Got# 
baptism of the Prince of Wales was repre- | inder Geschichte to accept the royal offer in 
sented by these parties as an act of prostra- spite of its repetition. I am sorry for it, for 
tion on the part of Prussia at the fect of the | he is a man that I respect, and much will be 
British Tories, who never troubled their | attributed to him of which he is altogether 
heads about it ; andthe mutual arrangements | innocent.” 

for a Protestant bishopric of Jerusalem, as| Humboldt himself could not have been an 
the enthronement of an episcopal bench at active and earnest politician. The largeness 
Berlin, which has certainly not resulted from | of his views, derived from such long and ac- 
that very harmless proceeding. Bya singu-| curate observation of nature and of man, 
lar fatality Bunsen was looked upon in this | must have induced that indifference to the 
country with much suspicion and ill-will, as immediate contingencies of human affairs 
a latitudinarian and neologist, while he was | which is at once the penalty and the consola- 
abused and persecuted as an evangelical fa- tion of the highest and the fullest minds ; 
natic on the banks of the Spree. If in truth | otherwise itis difficult to conceive how he for 
a theological sympathy may have been a/| so many years endured the continual society 
bond of union between him and his sover- | of public men whose principles and conduct 
eign and a stepping-stone towards his ad- | he must have regarded with animosity or dis- 
vaneement in life, we know of no instance dain, and the occurrence of daily events dis- 
in which this interference led either to in- | tressing to his feelings and repulsive to his 
justice or to intolerance, which unfortunately | judgment. It was by this abstinence that he 
cannot be said of the religious counsels that probably retained an influence which he could 
have prevailed in the later years of the mon- | frequently exercise to mitigate the severity 
arch who deserved a happier destiny. When | of cases of individual oppression, and some- 
the day of trial came which was to determine | times to sustain the really noble and imagi- 
whether Chevalier Bunsen as a public man) native spirit of his royal master above the 
stood on the side of absolutism or constitu- | sordid policy of expediency and of fear. In 
tional liberty, of progress or of reaction, he these efforts he scorned no assistance that 
was not found wanting: and by surrender- | offered itself, not even that of the wilful, 
ing without hesitation the highest and most witty, and benevolent Bettina von Arnim, 
lucrative post of his profession rather than | whom the king treated with the same kind 
subserve a policy which he deemed unworthy | of admiring indulgence that Goethe had be- 
of his country and injurious to mankind, he | fore him, allowing her to say and write what- 
dispersed the clouds of calumny and preju- | ever she pleased, and, it may be, taking from 
dice which had so long obscured his name. | her wayward wisdom advice that no graver 








When we read the present regent of Prus- 
sia’s confidential communication to Hum- 
boldt, of his personal knowledge that the 
hostile course of Russia, with all its disas- 
trous consequences, would have been arrested 


* As we heard the story at the time, the word 
was not “ Professor,’ but “ Federvieh,” i.e. writing 
animals, 


' counsellor would have dared to offer. 

| How grateful must have been the expan- 
| sion of opinion with so congenial a mind as 
| Varnhagen von Ense to one who must have 
been but too conscious that he was looked 
upon by the society in which he lived as a 


| sort of moral Helot—an example of what a 
|mman might come to, when drunk with knowl- 


~ 
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edge! No amount of diplomatic reserve 
could have made him acceptable to his fellow 
courtiers, and it was only as a link between 
the intellectual qualities of the sovereign 
and the literature and science of the nation 
that he could feel himself in his legitimate 
vocation. In the various and remarkable 
creations of art which have elaborately dec- 
orated the least lively of cities,—in the 
great geographical and antiquarian explora- 
tions which Prussia has of late years under- 
taken, some of them in connection with Eng- 
lish enterprise—in the composition and 
production of costly works of national or 
general interest—in the judicious and deli- 
' cate relief of destitute men of letters, the 
authority of Humboldt was continuously 
and powerfully exercised without a suspicion 
of favoritism or partiality. Those who have 
had the good fortune to see him in the midst 
of that assembly of notable men whom the 
king of Prussia brought together on the fes- 
tival of his “ Order of Merit,” will not forget 
with what ready reverence he was greeted by 
all—poets, historians, painters, sculptors, 
geographers, physicians, philosophers, pro- 
fessors of all arts and learning, as their in- 
tellectual chief, and how tranquilly he rested 
on his great reputation with the free and 
good will of all around. 

Apart from these useful and honorable 
functions, these letters cannot fail to suggest 
the question whether the connection of Baron 
Humboldt with the court of Prussia was one 
which can be regarded with satisfaction rel- 
atively to the dignity of literature and the 
worth of the human mind. And yet, if not 
this, what position of any man of genius or 
the highest erudition in the constant inti- 
macy of any court is desirable or even ten- 
able? Enjoying the entire esteem and real 
friendship of two sovereigns, one of them a 
man of grave intelligence, proved by many 
severe vicissitudes of fortune anda foremost 
figure in the catastrophes of modern Europe, 
the other a most pleasant and accomplished 
gentleman, full of generous impulses, and 
only deficient in the sterner purpose and 
more explicit will that his times required, 
Humboldt remains as unindulgent to the 
princely character as if he were an outer 
democrat, and falls foul even of our amiable 
prince consort, who approached him with a 
cordial admiration which would have been 
very agreeable to any English writer. And 
when the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar is 
very solicitous that Humboldt or Varnhagen 
should find him a private secretary, and the 
person selected does not happen to suit him, 
the friends attribute his rejection to the cir- 
cumstance of the candidate not being of no- 
ble birth, adding an anecdote illustrative of 





that prince’s exclusive notions, which has 
caused him to insert his autograph, “ This 
is a lie ,” in the copy deposited in the pub- 
lic library at Weimar. What philosopher 
at court can keep his judgmentclear and his 
temper cool, where the wise and kindly Hum- 
boldt has so failed ? 

The wide gulf which in this country sep- 
arates the men of thought from the men of 
action is assuredly no small evil. In its ef- 
fect on the political and social character of 
the upper ranks it maintains a low standard 
of mental labor, content with official apti- 
tude, with adroit representation, and with 
facility of speech, and disparaging the exer- 
cise of those spontaneous and constructive 
faculties which should alone give a man the 
command of his fellows in a reflective age ; 
it encourages the consumption of a large 
portion of life in amusements which become 
occupations, serious frivolities only differing 
from vices as barren ground differs from 
weeds, and really perilous to the moral peace 
of the community, by contrasting the con- 
tinuous task of the working thousand with 
the incessant pleasure of the selected few. 
On the other hand, the isolation of the lit- 
erary class has not only deformed some of 
our highest works of fiction by caricatures 
of manners and motives with which the writ- 
ers have not been sufficiently familiar, but 
has also engendered a sense of injustice 
which shows itself in wrong susceptibilities, 
in idle vaunts, in uncharitable interpreta- 
tions, and in angry irony. These painful 
feclings may rather increase than diminish 
with the practical equality that is advancing 
upon us with such rapid strides, and the im- 
agined barrier may be all the more formida- 
ble when it ceases to rest on the palpable 
inequalities of fortune and the real dissimi- 
larity of daily existence. 

In France, where the avenging Revolution 
had levelled to the ground decayed institu- 
tions and perverted privileges, and where we 
ourselves had witnessed the prosperous power 
of a government resting on the claims of in- 
tellectual superiority and employing its chief 
men of letters in all the highest offices of the 
state, we now witness the complete prepon- 
derance of material force and material wealth, 
a professed contempt for idéologues imitative 
of the first empire, and the dread of Social- 
ism serving the same purpose as the terrible 
reminiscence of Jacobin excesses in former 
days. Who can predicate what will be the 
relation of literature to society if a new gen- 
eration grows up in the present obscuration 
of political life, and accustomed to look on 
free intelligence as subversive of public or- 
der, and on purely mental occupation as in- 
ferior to the arts of calculation or destruc- 
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tion? In Prussia, in the worst of times, there 
was a liberty of political and er ae 
speculation which rendered it possible for 
Humboldt to be a courtier without corrup- 
tion, and to combine these effusions of occa- 
sional spleen with a real regard for his king 
and country. 
Let, however, no displeasure at the sepa- 
ation or even hostility of the two superior- 
ities, either here or elsewhere, blind us to the 
paramount importance of the independence 
of the literary character. So noble indeed 
was the nature of Alexander von Humboldt, 
that it preserved, under an almost life-long 
weight of patronage, the elevation of his in- 
tellect and the integrity of his heart. His 
indefatigable industry was unimpeded by the 
constant round of small duties and vapid 
amusements, and the luxurious security of 
his official position never blunted his eager 
interest in the new acquisitions of all science, 
and in the fresh that amirttey of literature. 
It was thus his signal good fortune to retain 
to the last, not only the wonderful stores of 
knowledge accumulated through so many 
years, but also the art to reproduce and dis- 
pose them for the delight and edification of 
mankind. Some affectation in demeanor and 
expression was the inevitable consequence of 
a factitious mode of life, but we would attrib- 
ute much of the hyperbolic tone that pervades 
a portion of this correspondence, to the tra- 
ditional habits of a former generation, when 
adulation was polite and the best friends 





were ceremonious, rather than to any infec- 
tion of disingenuous manners. But so nota- 
ble an exception to ordinary rules and ex- 
pectations as the career of Humboldt, must 
not make us desire that those who occupy 
the “ heights and pinnacles of human mind” 
should be exposed to similar temptations. 
We would not purchase any advantage, how- 
ever great, for the powerful, at so costly a 
price as the sacrifice of that which is the only 
sure sign of the progress of nations, and the 
very core of civilization itself, the combina- 
tion of moral strength with intellectual cul- 
ture. It is the evidence of this which gives 
much worth to the desultory contents of the 
volume before us. It is thus that we rejoice 
at the sense of dissatisfaction, at the crit- 
icism of the great, at the consciousness of 
an incomplete and jzrriug existence, at the 
struggle to escape from a conventional world 
to the confidences of a genial and undoubted 
friendship, that pervade these pages. With- 
out these emotions, without this generous 
discontent, all the learning and all the wit 
of the companion in letters and mental coun- 
sellor of Frederick William, might not have 
saved him from the servility and its conse- 
quences which degraded the incensor of Fred- 
erick the Great, “‘M. de Voltaire, Gentil- 
homme du Roi,” and from a relation to his 
accomplished master not without analogy to 
that which in ruder times was enjoyed by the 
Professor of the Cap and Bells. 
R. MONCKTON MILNEs. 





Navart Barrap. —I am anxious to recover 
the words of a rough naval ballad of the last cen- 
tury relating to an engagement between the Brit- 
ish under the command of Sir Thomas Matthews 
and a Spanish fleet. 

I never knew but one person who had heard of 
it, and he could only remember a fragment. The 
following is all that now clings to my mem- 
ory :— 

“Our Captain he was a man of great fame, 

Sir Thomas Matthews, that was his name: 

And when in the midst of the battle he came, 

He cried, ‘ Fight on, my jolly boys, with cour- 

age true and bold, 

We will never have it said that we ever was 

controlled.’ ” 
—WNotes and Queries. 


Dr. Croquet has just startled the French 








learned body a pair of boots made of the skin of 
a boa constrictor, tanned by the usual methods, 
This novel species of leather is said to be remark- 
ably strong and supple, and the doctor strongly 
advises the employment of the skins of this crea- 
ture and other reptiles and fish in place of the 
skins usually employed in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. The leather of the boots in ques- 
tion is of adark brown color ; the scales are on the 
inside, but show through its substance, forming 
a black pattern, which seems to have been thought 
handsome by the members of ths Academy. Tho 
Museum of the Garden of the (Society of Accli- 
matization already numbers among its treasures 
a pair of boots made of tanned salmon-skin, in 
Norway, and sent to the Paris Industrial Exhibi- 


| tion of 1855. It is said that a son of General 
| Lafayette brought back, a few years since, from 
|the United States a pair of boots made of the 
| tanned skin of the alligator. 

Academy of Sciences by presenting to that | 
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From The Saturdav Review, 10 Nov. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR. 

ALTHOUGH the bodily fatigue of nineteen 
requires little compassion, the Prince of 
Wales will probably have enjoyed the silence 
and repose of his leisurely voyage across the 
Atlantic. Incessant acknowledgments of 
untiring salutations must have added con- 
siderably to the previous labor of endless 
journeys along half-constructed railways. 
The toils, however, of travelling are soon for- 
gotten, while pleasanter impressions become 
, more distinct in the memory as they gradu- 
ally stand alone. At the close of the most 
successful progress which was ever under- 
taken, the Prince of Wales cannot but look 
with gratification on the scenes which he has 
witnessed, on the hospitalities which he has 
received, and, above all, on the kindly en- 
thusiasm which his presence called forth in 
all parts of the North American continent. 
The extraordinary welcome which awaited 
him at New York and at Boston was made 
consistent with a degree of good taste and 
good breeding which would certainly not 
have been exceeded in any European city. 
Instead of affecting to neglect its own affairs 
in honor of a brilliant guest, the population 
employed itself during a part of the Prince’s 
visit in the customary political demonstra- 
tions which precede a presidential election. 


accorded to the Prince of Wales the recep- 
tion due to an illustrious stranger, who was 
at the sametime akinsman. Almost all un- 
reasonable things sooner or later come to an 
end, and the feud of 1776 may perhaps at 
last be forgotten or set aside on the irrele- 
vant ground that the great-grandson of 
George III. has made himself popular in 
America. 

The Prince has done his best to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities. By universal 
consent he has discharged with uncrring tact 
the pleasant social duties of the street, the 
reception-hall, and the ball-room. The most 
susceptible of nations has found nothing to 
complain of or to ridicule in the graceful 
representative of Englishroyalty. The judg- 
ment and good taste which have been ex- 
hibited in these lighter matters augur well 
for the good sense of his approaching matur- 
ity. It is impossible that the Prince should 
have failed to amass materials for reflection, 
and longer experience will enable him more 
fully to understand the relation which he 
bears both to the colonial subjects of Eng- 
land and to the population of the United 
States. He must already be well aware that 
even royal life is fortunately not made up of 





“stupid starers and of loud huzzas,” and 
| yet he will probably retain a fricndly feeling 
‘for those who have so willingly given credit 





The honors which were paid to the English | to the promise of his youth. The isolation 
Prince could only have been offered by free-| of courts often encourages the illusion that 
men, too confident of the greatness of their | kings ought to exercise a political power 
own country to fear any misconstruction of | proportionate to the deference which attends 
the applause which was voluntarily bestowed | their persons. The Prince of Wales has 
on a foreigner. been the object of enthusiastic applause from 

It would be at the same time ungenerous | thousands who pride themselves on the 
and rash to attribute too serious a signifi-| knowledge that the establishment of royalty 
cance to courtesies which were personally in-| among themselves is impossible. English- 
tended for the Prince and for the Queen ; yet | men, though they hold the same institution 
it is not impossible that jealousies and antip-| to be useful and perhaps indispensable, are 
athies which are exclusively founded on prej- | neverthcless as fully accustomed as the Re- 
udice may be softened by even a transient | publicans of America to regulate their own 


and superficial excitement of opposite feel- 
ings. The chronic irritation against Eng- 
land which finds so many unaccountable ut- 
terances in America, is bandied backwards 
and forwards between political writers or 
speakers and the popular audiences which 
they address. The crowd supposes the or- 
ator to be more or less in earnest in his en- 
couragement of the passions or opinions 
which he, on the other hand, assumes as ex- 
isting. As soon as cither party to the mys- 
tification ceases to keep up his side of the 
game, the whole performance is necessarily 
suspended, and perhaps it may not be re- 
sumed. Mr. Cushing, or Mr. Seward him- 
self, would scarcely declaim on the subject 
of English arrogance and weakness to great 
bodies of citizens who had the day before 


interests at home and abroad. The recent 
tour may serve as a corrective to the exclu- 
sive free masonry which exists among royal 
personages, through the practical knowledge 
which it has furnished of a world wholly un- 
recognized in the Gotha Almanach. 

The graver responsibilities of the journey 
have necessarily fallen on the minister who 
was entrusted with the direction of the prog- 
ress. It is not too much to say that in the 
| discharge of his unusual duties the Duke of 
Newcastle has displayed uniform dignity and 
|judgment. * * * 

As long as the progress lay within the 
| frontiers of Canada, the Duke of Newcastle 
| displayed much skill and good sense in the 
| composition of the royal answers to loyal 
addresses. The language which was put into 
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the mouth of the Prince was never abrupt, 
undignified, or presumptuous. Disclaiming 
an independent political position which would 
have been ill-suited to his years, he always 
accepted with graceful cordiality the homage 
which was paid to his person. In the United 
States, where the practice of presenting ad- 
dresses was discontinued, the general regu- 
lation of public intercourse with local bodies 
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still devolved on the responsible minister. 
The perfect success of the tour is the best 
proof of the practical ability which has been 
employed in the social diplomacy of every 
day. In guiding the conduct of the young 
Prince during his lengthened journey, the 
Duke of Newcastle has done genuine service 
to the crown and to the country. 





A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 

A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 
“Oh, never was knight such a sorrow that bore !”’ 
“Oh, never was maid so deserted before!” . 

“ From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
Aud jump in together for company.” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 
But here was a bramble and there was a weed: 
“‘ How tiresome it is !’’ said the fair with a sigh, 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed on each other, the maid and the 
knight, 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his 
height ! 

“One mournful embrace,” sobbed the youth, 
‘ere I dic!” 

So kissing and crying kept company. 

“Oh, had I but loved such an angel as you!” 

“ Oh, had but my swain been a quarter as true !” 

“To miss such perfection how blinded was I!” 

Sure now they were excellent company ! 


At length spoke the lass, ’twixt a smile anda 
tear, 
“ Tho weather is cold for a watery bier ; 
When summer returns we may easily die; 
Till then let us sorrow in company.” 
Bisuor HEBER. 





Rinerne Berrs Backwarps: THE Tocsin. 
It has always been a puzzle to understand what 
there could be so terrible about ringing bells the 
contrary way to that which is usual. In general 
they are rung commencing with the highest note, 
and going downwards. If your readers will open 
a pianoforte, and run down an octave, C, B, A, G, 
F, ete., and afterwards do the same the contrary 
way, C, D, E, F, ete., they will find nothing inhar- 
monious or terrible in it. Perhaps some light 
might be thrown on the expression if some of 
your readers could inform us as to the manner 
in which the tocsin, that dreadful signal of tu- 
mult and slaughter, was rung in France? Was 
it on one or more bells ?—Notes and Queries. 





Scornine tHE Cuurcn.— A peculiar cus- , 
tom prevails at Norham, Durham, that if the 
banns of marriage thrice published, and the mar- 
riage does not take place, the refusing party, 
whether male or female, pays forty shillings to 
the vicar, as a penalty for “scorning the Church.” 
—WNotes and Queries. 





TREASURIE OF SrmiLies.—I have an old 
book of which I should much like to-discover the 
full title, as my copy is very imperfect. The run- 
ning title is “‘a Treasuric or Storehouse of Sim- 
ilies,” and it seems to have consisted of about 
nine hundred pages, small quarto, published, I 
should suppose, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century.* There are many words and 
allusions in it which Iam ata loss to understand. 
Perhaps some of your readers may help me. 
The writer at p. 793 says :— 

“As sweete trefoile looseth his sent seven times 
aday, and receiveth itagaine, as long as it is grow- 
ing, but being withered and dried, it keepeth still 
its savour, so the godly, living in the body, shall 
often fall and recover againe; being dead shall 
no more fall, but continue in their holinesse.” 


What fact in the natural history of the trefoil 
does this refer to? Again — 


“As the great Castle Gillofer floureth not til 
March and April, a yeare after the sowing, and 
Marian’s Violets two yeares after their sowing ; 
so the grace of God received in baptism does 
not by and by shew forth itself till some yeares 
after the infusion,” p. 669. 


What are these two flowers? The book is full 
of these curious references, and I should like to 
know more about it.—Notes and Queries. 


[* This work is entitled A Treasvrie or Store- 
Hovse of Similies; both pleasaunt, <7") and 
profitable, for all estates of men in generall. Newly 
collected into Heades and Common-places. By Robert 
Cawdray. London, printed by ‘Thomas Creede, 
dwelling in the Old Chaunge, at the signe of the 
Eagle and Childe, neare Old Fish Streete, 1600. It 
is dedicated “to the Right Worshipfv], and his sin- 
gular benefactors, Sir lohn Harington, Knight, as 
also to the Worshipfull lames Harington, Esquire, 
his brother.”"—Ep.] 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

THE report which has just been made upon 
the sailing portion of the American navy 
will be put to a very bad use by us if it is 
made to serve as an excuse for negligent man- 
agement in our own dockyards. At the first 
glance, the list of venerable old hulks which 
have been left for half a century to rot upon 
the slips where they were laid down may 
seem to furnish more than a parallel for any 
thing that has occurred under the direction 
of our Board of Admiralty. But the posi- 
tion of the Americans in naval matters is so 
entirely different from ours that they have 
little cause to regret the non-completion of 
the line-of-battle fleet which they began to 
build almost as soon as they became an in- 
dependent nation. It has never been the 
policy of the United States to maintain a 
force capable of engaging the fleets of any 
of the firstrate naval powers of Europe, and 
their first rupture with England suggested 
to them a much more efficacious and less 
costly mode of conducting hostilities. Fast 
cruisers, surpassing in size and weight of 
metal any vessel which had then been built 
of the frigate class, enabled them to gain 
both glory and profit in a war with an enemy 
whose fleet they could not attempt to rival. 
Fortunately for America, a line-of-battle fleet 
was not essential for her protection. A 
huge continent, with a population of rifle- 
men, offered few temptations to invasion, 
and if the want of a fleet on a scale com- 
mensurate with those of Europe exposed her 
seaboard to the chance of desultory attacks, 
she had no reason to dread or to provide 
against the possibility of a foreign conquest. 
By reprisals on our commerce she was able 
to inflict greater damage on us than her 
shores could suffer at our hands. Experience 
fully confirmed the wisdom of this policy of 
relying on frigates and privateers, instead of 
struggling to maintain a force able to dis- 
pute with us the command of the ocean. 
All our array of formidable three-deckers 
was of no avail to stop the ravages of her 
nimble frigates, though it would have suf- 
ficed to checkmate the strongest fleet of 
liners which the United States could by any 
efforts have prepared to mect us. 

The old Alabama, put upon the stocks 
forty-two years ago, and never launched to 
this day, and the New York and the New 
Orleans, which have also remained unfinished 
for half a century, bear testimony to the pru- 
dence quite as much as to the folly of the 
United States. These ships were never com- 
pleted, for the very sufficient reason that 
they were not what America wanted ; and if 


it was a blunder to commence them, it would | 





have been a much less excusable one to per- 
sist in a policy which had been proved to be a 
mistake, and to launch and commission ships 
from which no good service was ever to be 
expected. The few heavy ships which the 
American navy possesses have by their his- 
tory proved the wisdom of not building more 
of the same class. The services of the Penn- 
sylvania are summed up in the fact that she 
has never been out of sight of land; and 
while the old American frigates have for the 
most part a glorious history, there is scarcely 
a single liner which has any achievements 
to boast of. 

All the considerations which determined, 
years ago, the naval policy of America are 
at least as applicable now as they ever were. 
She has nothing to fear from the restless 
ambition of France, and is free from all the 
entanglements of European diplomacy. She 
can always choose between peace and war at 
her own discretion ; and if ever she engages 
in hostilities with any formidable power, it 
may safely be predicted that her enemy will 
not have been the aggressor. While Cher- 
bourg compels us to keep constant guard 
over the narrow seas, it is no menace to 
America; and if it were, the attempt to pa- 
trol the Atlantic as we patrol the Channel 
would be both needless and impossible. No 
fleet which the United States could by any 
expenditure create would suffice to make a 
descent upon their coasts impossible. The 
sea is not for America, as it is for us, a first 
line of defence ; and the conversion of a few 
of the old liners into modern screw frigates 
will strengthen her in the power of reprisal, 
which is the only naval defence that a coun- 
try so situated can use with effect. 

A rather singular inference has been 
drawn by the Zimes from this report upon 
the condition of the existing vessels of the 
American navy. It is assumed, because a 
commission appointed to overhaul old ships 
did not discuss the capabilities of iron- 
sheathed frigates, that the new device of the 
emperor of the French is rather lightly esti- 
mated across the Atlantic. It would have 
been much more surprising if the report had 
travelled into so remote a question; but, 
independently of this, there are abundant 
reasons why the United States should regard 
with some indifference an innovation which 
has — excited so much discussion 
among ourselves. The same reasons which 


have made line-of-battle ships less useful to 
the United States than first-class frigates 
would render iron-cased ships less sérvice- 
able still. She wants cruisers, and not float- 
ing castles of defence, and as yet she has 








little reason to regard an attack by an iron 
fleet as a probable contingency. Whatever 
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may be the merits of the Gloire as a step 
towards the solution of the last new problem 
in naval architecture, even her constructors 
do not describe her as likely to cruise with 
success on the open ocean. America can 
very safely afford to wait for the result of 
the experiments which we are making with 
this class of ships ; and until a comparativel 
invulnerable ship shall have proved herse 
capable of crossing the Atlantic, the creation 
of the emperor’s new fleet, and our endeav- 
ors to improve upon his model, may reason- 
ably be regarded in America with more cu- 
riosity than alarm. No one yet knows what 
tonnage a vessel will require to make her a 
speedy and efficient cruiser under the enor- 
mous load of a shot-proof casing. Whether 
the Black Prince and the Warrior will be 
found to possess sufficient stability, or whether 
a still nearer approach to the dimensions of 
the Great Eastern may not be required, are 
questions which, thanks to the negligence of 
our admiralty, are still awaiting their solu- 
tion; and the United States will doubtless 
be wise enough to profit by the experiments 
of France and England before incurring the 
enormous outlay which the new method of 
protecting men-of-war will inevitably entail. 
Past experience has sufficiently proved the 
alacrity with which naval improvements are 
welcomed in America ; and though the Yan- 
kee Portsmouth may rival ours in jobbery 
and waste, we shall scarcely find on the other 
side of the Atlantic a foil for the alternate 
suppineness and precipitation which have 
been so often exhibited in the administration 
of our navy. <A country which was the first 
to discover the value of first-class frigates, 
and which took the lead in the improvement 





of naval artillery, is not likely to be remiss 
when any new invention is produced which 
it would be for her advantage to adopt. If 
America leaves the problem of increasing 
the powers of line-of-battle ships to nations 
which require them as indispensable means of 
defence, or which covet them as instruments 
of possible aggression, we have no right to in- 
fer that any indifference will be shown to im- 
provements in the class of vessels of which her 
navy will probably continue to be composed. 
If naval wars were certain to depend on the 
issue of a conflict between the entire fleets 
of opposing nations, the United States would 
make but a small figure upon the ocean ; 
but we have little reason to despise the 
power of annoyance which the United States 
would be able to exercise in any future con- 
test, even though she should not possess a 
single ship like our screw three-deckers, or 
a solitary specimen of the iron-sided craft 
by which our Dukes of Wellington and Aga- 
memnons may for many purposes be super- 
seded. The remains of the old liners will 
supply to the United States the materials for 
a large increase in her fleet of frigates, and 
render her a far more important antagonist 
than the catalogue of her available vessels 
might at first sight seem to imply. We are 
not so fortunate as to be able to dispense 
with armaments of a heavier and more costl 
kind; and it will be well if, in the wor 
which we have to accomplish, we always 
show ourselves as prompt and energetic as 
America has done, and probably will con-+ 
tinue to do, in providing herself with the 
class of ships which her circumstances call 
for. 





“ TRAVELLING OF SOUND EXPERIMENTALLY 
PROVED.” —In his account of a visit to the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, Sir 
Francis Head relates what follows : — 


** All of a sudden a drum beat, on which, just 
as if they heard its roll, they all instantly desisted 
from their games, fell into line, and by beat of 
drum with which their feet kept perfect time, 
they marched away following the drummer-boy, 
who was also deafand dumb. ‘ They cannot be 
perfectly deaf,’ I said, ‘if they hear that drum.’ 

“In reply my guide informed me its roll 
had no effect on their ears, but created an im- 
mediate vibration in their chests, which, al- 


though in describing it he had put his hand 
thereon, he termed dans l’estomac.”—Faggot of 
French Sticks. ii. 130.—Notes and Queries. 


Tne STEREOSCOPE.—Sir David Brewster, in- 
quiring into the history of the stereoscope, finds 
that its fundamental principle was well known 
even to Euclid that it was distinctly described 
by Galen fifteen kundred years ago; and that 
Giambatista Porta had, in 1599, given such a 
complete drawing of the two separate pictures 
as seen by each eye, and of the combined picture 
placed between them, that we recognize in it not 
only the principle, but the construction of the 





stereoscope. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

MISSIONARY SUCCESSES IN THE EAST. 

Some extremely interesting information 
has recently been received from the agents 
of several missionary bodies in India, re- 
porting successes in conversion on a more 
than respectable scale. These successes are 
of a peculiar kind. They have taken place, 
not among those classes of the native popu- 
lation which have hitherto engrossed the 
largest share of the missionary’s attention, 
but among certain of the wild tribes, the 
supposed descendants of the aboriginal race 
which peopled the Peninsula before the Hin- 
doo immigration. The fact that these sav- 
ages have recently been Christianized almost 
by wholesale has very considerable impor- 
tance. It has long been a theory with many 
ag who have a thorough knowledge of 
ndia, that the fecble impression made by 
Christianity on the native mind is attributa- 
ble to a mistake of the Christian teachers in 
beginning their attempts in the wrong quar- 
ter. These critics have suggested that if 
missionary efforts were mainly directed to 
the low castes and wild tribes, there might 
be almost no limit to the progress of prose- 
lytism. Neither Christianity, they urge, nor 
any other faith has ever been propagated by 
converting the highest sacerdotal and intel- 
lectual representatives of the superstition 
which was to be dethroned. The proper 
way is to attack the neglected classes, and 
then the leaders of the old belicf may be 
left to come over at their own time. But 
this advice has been mostly treated by the 
missionary bodies as the suggestion of in- 
sidious hostility, and, though they cannot be 
charged with altogether neglecting the de- 
spised and rejected of the Hindoo religious 
system, the pride of their emissaries has al- 
ways been to announce the conversion of a 
Brahmin at least once in a twelvemonth, 

There are few more curious illustrations 
of the weakness of human nature than the 
influence of the caste system on Europeans 
in India. It affects men of all shades of 
opinion, and of all degrees of intellectual 
strength. The old Civil Servant has long 
been accused of believing in the hierarchy of 
native blood; and everybody knows the 
length to which similar prepossessions were 
carried by the officers of the former Bengal 
army. but in order to have a belief in 


rendered famous by Sydney Smith, which 
recorded day by day the progress of a Brah- 
min in religious knowledge, and ended with 
the entry, “This morning the Brahmin de- 
camped,” there has always been a decided 
preference for Brahmin and high-caste con- 
versions. That the preference is to a great 
extent unconscious must be freely admitted. 
The missionaries often boast that in their 
schools high-caste and low-caste stand side 
by side; but it is nevertheless easy to see, 
from their reports to the parent societies, 
how great a difference the status of the con- 
vert makes in the dignity of the conversion, 
It happens, moreover, that the pupils who 
surround the missionary teacher are gener- 
ally Brahmins in great majority. The rea- 
son of this is, that, as the Brahmin is con- 
fined to a comparatively small number of 
avocations in life, most of them requiring 
some degree of intellectual cultivation, the 
value of education is very much more recog- 
nized among the members of this caste than 
in any other. As most of them are wretch- 
edly poor, they will flock to the missionary 
school or to any other school at which they 
can obtain education for nothing. From a 
religious point of view, however, they are 
the most unpromising of scholars. The Di- 
rector of public Instruction at Bombay, in 
some recent reports, has told us pretty 
plainly what goes on at the missionary 
schools. ‘The pupils will read any number 
of chapters in the Bible and hear in silence 
| any amount of exhortation to Christianity, 
| nor is the school perceptibly thinned by the 
attempted proselytism. But lect an actual 
conversion once take place, and it empties 
instantly. Meantime, the school is really 
an engine, and a comparatively impotent 
one, for the Christianization of Brahmins. 
Here and there, it is true, a pupil of lower 
caste mingles with the Brahmin scholars. 
But the low castes, it must be recollected, 
care little or nothing for education. A pub- 
lic school, however good and cheap the in- 
| struction given, is no attraction tothem. If 
| they are to be converted, they must be dealt 
‘with by some special machinery, specially 
_adapted to their miserable circumstances and 
_low intellectual condition. 

| The great truth to be borne in mind is, 
| that there exist large bodics of men in India, 
‘making up together a minority respectable 











caste, it is by no means neéessary to have numerically, who have every thing to gain 
made a special study of India and the Hin- | and nothing to lose by conversion to Chris- 
doos. The most truculent shopkeeper or |tianity. The utmost penalty with which the 

lanter, amid his revilings of the “niggers,” |Hindoo doctors menace a renegade -from 
is nevertheless insensibly persuaded that ; the higher castes is degradation to the level 
caste makes one nigger sup¢rior to another. | of one of these outcasts. Why should the 
The prejudice from the very first extended missionaries so obstinatcly continue to wage 
to the missionaries. Ever since the diary their struggle with Hindooism under the 
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most unfavorable conditions? The Brah- 
mins are an aristocracy, but an aristocracy 
of birth only—not one of position or wealth. 
When they are asked to become Christians, 
they are, in fact, asked to strip themselves 
voluntarily of the one distinction which lifts 
them above the rest of mankind, and recon- 
ciles them to the manifold disadvantages of 
fortune under which they labor. Added to 
this, their minds, even before they have 
reached physical maturity, have undergone 
every thing which can most unfit them to be 
the recipients of new religious truth. Their 
intellect has been saturated with dogma and 
emasculated by perverse philosophy, their 
imagination has been distorted by mon- 
strous legends, and their morality has been 
sapped by spiritual pride. These difficul- 
ties do not embarrass the teacher who digs 
into the lowest strata of the native popula- 
tion. The lowest castes have nothing to 
unlearn and nothing to lose; and these ad- 
vantages more than counterbalance the 
special impediments which stand in the way 
of their conversion. Certainly they are im- 
mensely the inferiors of the Brahmin, physi- 
cally and intellectually. Great efforts would 
have tobe made before they could be brought 
to understand the nature of the boon prof- 
fered to them, and doubtless a system al- 
most wholly new would have to be devised 
for their mental and moral, as well as for 
their religious, clevation. But the field is 
one from which some sort of crop may al- 
most certainly be raised, while the soil hith- 
erto tilled is one apparently exhausted by 
pernicious cultivation. There is, moreover, 
one great precedent for the experiment in 
the past history of Brahminical India. Once 
before we know that India was converted to 
a faith which was not that of the Brahmins, 
and we have no scanty evidence of the way 
in which the conversion was effected. Buddh- 





ism, like every religious system which has 
spread widely or endured long, began with 
the poor and oppressed. It is ascertained 
that its earliest teachers addressed them- 
selves to those classes which had nothing to 
hope for from the existing system, and no 
reason to love it; and when these were 
gained over, the Brahminical superstition 
and the institution of caste disappeared to- 
gether. It is difficult to understand why so 
memorable an example is laid so little to 
heart by the missionaries, 

We are aware that the parent societies 
will assert that in fact they do not neglect 
the low castes and outcasts. In form, it is 
true they do not; but we have shown that 
their system is one which, by its natural 
operation, brings the missionary in contact 
with the higher castes, and not with the 
lower. They will tell us that they scrupu- 
lously refrain from making any distinction ; 
but the truth is, it is absolutely necessary to 
make distinctions, only these distinctions 
should be in favor of the classes which ex- 
cite in the Brahmin unutterable loathing or 
unmitigated contempt. Surely, the attempt 
to win over the aristocracy has now been 
made long enough, and with suflicient pov- 
erty of results to excuse the missionary to 
his own conscience if, to a certain extent, 
and for a time, he deserts the old field for a 
new one. If the recent accounts are to be 
trusted, the wild tribes are likcly to come 
over to Christianity one after another; and 
here the one advantage of the missionary 
has arisen from his addressing himself to 
men who, however rude and savage, were un- 
sophisticated by Hindooism. It remains to 
be seen whether any similar result can be 
obtained by laboring in the depths of Hin- 
doo society, among men almost as degraded 
and as much excluded from the benefits of 
Hindooism as Santhals and Khonds. 





Scottisn CoLitecr at Parrs.— Allusion 
was made in a work I once read to the curious 
MSS. preserved in the Scottish College at Paris 
and the repositories at St. Germains. Can any 
of your correspondents tell me the locale of the 
college, and whether any MSS. exist there rela- 
tive to thé residence at St. Germains of mes 
the Second and the Pretender.—Notes and Que- 
ries. 





EvizaBeTH BrackweEtt, M.D.—This lady 
is not the first instance of a female taking a medi- 
cal degree, for we read of—“ A famous young 
woman at Venice, of the noble family of Cor- 
naras, that spoke five tongues well, of which the 
Latin and Greek were two. She passed Doe- 
tour of Physick att Padua, according to the or- 
dinary forms and was a person of extraordinary 
virtuegnd piety.”’—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Spectator. 
FAITHFUL FOREVER.* 

IF we rightly understand the eternal fidel- 
ity which Mr. Coventry Patmore undertakes 
to celebrate in this poem, we should define it 
as a loyal devotion to that noble, semi-celes- 
tial love, which, perhaps, can have no satis- 
fying completion, under the many limitations 
of our aspiring and restless nature, and our 
perplexing mortal destiny. This royal pas- 
sion, which is at once a kind of-religious ec- 
stacy and an intense human feeling, seeks to 
embody and realize itself, in a true substan- 
tial love for some beautiful shape of woman- 
hood. “The shadow cf that idol of our 
thought” is rarely, perhaps never, found. 
Sometimes, the secker supposes himself to 
have found it; but the discovery proves a 
dream, and disappointment follows the prof- 
itless experience. More often, perhaps, the 
being whom the spirit meets “ on its vision- 
ary wanderings,” passes into the sphere of 
another’s life; leaving the memory of noble 
delights, softened and subdued by the re- 
grets and holy sorrows, of “love that never 
found his earthly close.” This initiation 
into the mysteries of affection is vouchsafed 
only to afew. For them the recollection of 
early love remains as a purifying creed. 
They learn, in the language of Wordsworth, 
by a mortal yearning to ascend towards a 
higher object ; but, if again we rightly inter- 
pret the utterances of the present hierophant 
of this religious love, the ‘shadow of their 
thought” still lives and reigns in their 
stricken soul, not as an earthly influence, 
but as a heavenly presence, symbolizing the 
marriage of true hearts, exalting and hallow- 
ing all human relations ; inspiring a higher 
sense of duty, creating a “ devotion to some- 
thing afar from the sphere of our sorrow,” 
and awakening the mighty hope of some glo- 
rious sequel to this unfinished love, in which 
the human reality shall not be wholly super- 
seded by the celestial ideal, but in which a 
secondary service to the bright original form 
of tangible beauty, in some new angelic phase 
of being, shall be reconcilable with a self- 
surrender to the claims of the Divine Life 
and the duties of the universal love. 

This, or something like this, is the moral 
of the poem which bears the somewhat vague 
title of nts Forever. The example of 
this perennial constancy and the hero of Mr. 
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taken the infection of Charlotte Hayes, his 
on erry in the harvesting at Knatchley, 
and did not expect to have it badly again. 
The symptoms of this poetical early love are 
very prettily described. The graces of the sis- 
ters, Mary and Mildred, are lightly touched 
on; but, notwithstanding the boasted pro- 
tection of a prior spell, the moral and per- 
sonal loveliness of Honoria is portrayed, 
with such evidences of self-interested enthu- 
siasm, as to justify the maternal warnings 
and predictions which are contained in the 
following letter. Accordingly, we read, with- 
out surprise, in Mr. Frederick’s next epistle, 
the self-confuting disclaimer— 
“ But why, dear mother, warn me s0 ; 

I love Miss Churchill? Ah! no, no. 

I view enchanted from afar, 

And love her as I love a star.” 

Frederick’s profession, that of a sailor, 

has long since been chosen, and trial made 
of it. His ship again awaits him at Plym- 
outh; but before he rejoins it definitively, 
he determines to see his cousin yet once 
more. This determination he speedily car- 
ries into effect; he sees the noble girl, whose 
smile confers knighthood on all with whom 
| she condescends to talk; he indulges in a 
| little self-praise of his deeds at Acre; exag- 
| gerates his chances of honor and advanco- 
/ment in the coming war; and interprets a 
| sad silence into indifference. Half the price- 
| less hour of his interview has elapsed, when a 
Mr. Vaughan appears, and Honoria’s “ lovely 
gravity of light is scattered into many smiles 
and flattering weakness ; ” hope deserts him ; 
and feeling at once the richness of his love 
and the poverty of his claim, he hurries 
away with a despairingly familiar, ‘‘ Heaven 
bless you, dearest Honoria.” Two years 
pass by. The sailor lover returns to Eng- 
land. Vaughan and his ten-days’ bride, vis- 
iting his ship, become, by a Heaven-sent 
chance, the transitory guests of the loyal 
Graham. Satisfied with the prospect of her 
secured happiness, and reflecting that she is 
safe in Vaughan’s devotion he exclaims— 








“the thought of this, 
hough more than ever I admire, 
Removes her out of my desire.” 





even relinquishes the “ claim divine,” 
| —to have her in the heavens for his own,— 
| conferred, as he had previously imagined, by 


Patmore’s epistolary song, Mr. Frederick | the superior greatness of his love, and in 
Graham, imagines himself secure against the a characteristic passage, which we quote, 
fascinations of a fair Wiltshire cousin, Ho-| mainly because it is characteristic, he recon- 


noria Churchill, on the ground of an earlier | ciles himself finally to his loss— 


attachment. Love, he tells his mother, Mrs. 


Graham, in the letter with which the volume 
commences, is a nursery malady. He had 


* Faithful Forever. By Coventry Patmore. 
Published by John W. Parker and Son. 


“ Now 
I’ve seen them. I believe their vow 
Immortal; and the dreadful thought, 
That he less honored than he ought 
Her sanctity, is laid to rest, 
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And, blessing them, I, too, am blest. 
My good-will as a springing air, 
Unclouds a beauty in despair ; 

I stand beneath the sky’s pure cope, 
Unburdened even by a hope ; 

And peace unspeakable, a joy 

Which hope would deaden and destroy, 
Like sunshine fills the airy gulf 

Left by the vanishing of self. 

That 1 have known her; that she moves 
Somewhere, all graceful ; that she loves, 
And is beloved, and that she’s so 

Most happy; and to heaven will go, 
Where I may meet with her (yet this 

I count but adventitious bliss), 

And that the full, celestial weal ’ 

Of all shall sensitively feel 

The partnership and work of each, 

And, thus, my love and labor reach 
Her region, there the more to bless 

Her last, consummate happiness, 

Is guerdon up to the degree 

Of that alone true loyalty 

Which, sacrificing, is not nice 

About the terms of sacrifice, 

But offers all, with smiles that say, 
‘’Twere nothing if ’twere not for aye!’” 


As the first book of these Letters in rhyme 

is entitled ‘‘ Honoria,” so the second is en- 
titled “Jane.” Jane, the chaplain’s daugh- 
ter is very unlike her splendid predecessor. 
Deficient in knowledge and conversational 
ate a notable seamstress, with a homely 
imited mind, but sensible, gentle, affection- 
ate, and good, Jane has capabilities, which 
are subsequently developed, under the favor- 
ing influences of married and social life ; and 
Lady Clitheroe, once Mildred Churchill, ac- 
knowledges the inquisitive Miss Smythe’s 
story to be quite untrue, and declares Jane 
the oddest little pet, so outrée and natural, 
that, when she first arrived, they all won- 
dered at her, as they might at a robin who 
had come in through the window to eat 
crumbs at breakfast with them. The same 
good-natured critic gives her credit for sense, 
humility, and confidence ; slightly censures 
her love for colors and thought too gay, de- 
scribing the general effect of her costume in 
a parenthetical sentence— 


“(To-day she looks a cross between 
Gypsy and fairy, red and green.) ” 


and pronouncing, finally, that ‘all that she 
does is somehow well.” 


“This odd wife of Fred adores his old love in 
his stead.” 


She accompanies her husband on a visit 
to High Hurst, the residence of the peerless 
Honoria and her happy lord. Frederick 
Graham, writing to his mother, draws a 
pretty picture of the Vaughans’ private joy 
and public good-intent: celebrates Hono- 
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ria’s youth “that seems her natal clime, 
and no way relative to time ;” characterizes 
her days, as high, pure, sweet, and practical ; 
and admires the serene self-possession of 
his wife, who has caught, by a kind of natu- 
ral instinct, the grace of his former idol’s 
stately home — of that “shadow of his 
thought,” whom he loves rather more than 
less. 


“But she alone was loved of old: 
Now love is twain, nay, manifold ; 
For, somehow, he whose daily life 
Adjusts itself to one true wife, 
Grows to a nuptial, near degree 
With all that’s fair and womanly.” 


At the end of three weeks, Jane and her 
husband leave High Hurst Park to spend 
their twelfth wedding-day (the first they 
ever kept) in their own green woodland 
home ; the odd little wifie stitching, her po- 
etical husband enjoying the sounds and 
sights of June, with muffled ear and folded 
arm, ‘in conscientious idleness ;” John, the 
first-born, looking for bird’s-nests, and Grace 
and Baby dodging grasshoppers in “the 
warm blades of the breathing green.” And, 
then, sings the philosophic visionary, in un- 
premeditated verses, which may fairly be 
taken to express the mingled grace and 
careless felicity of Mr. Patmore’s ready-let- 
ter-writer kind of poetry,— 


“And then, as if I sweetly dreamed, 
I half remembered how it seemed, 
When I, too, was a little child 
About the wild wood roving wild. 
Pure breezes from the far-off height, 
Melted the blindness from my sight, 
Until, with rapture, grief, and awe, 
I saw again as then I saw. 
As then I saw, I saw again, 
The harvest wagon in the lane, 
With high-hung tokens of its pride 
Left in the elms on either side ; 
The daisies coming out at dawn, 
In constellations on the lawn ; 
The glory of the daffodil ; 
The three black windmills on the hill, 
Whose magic arms flung wildly by, 
Sent magic shadows past the rye. 
Within the leafy coppice, lo ! 
More wealth than miser’s dreams could show, 
The blackbird’s warm and woolly brood, 
Five golden beaks agape for food ; 
The gypsies all the summer seen 
Natives as poppies to the green ; 
The winter with its frosts and thaws 
And opulence of hips and haws ; 
The lovely marvel of the snow ; 
The Tamar, with its altering show 
Of gay ships sailing up and down, 
Among the fields and by the town, 
And, dearer far than any thing, 
Came back the songs you used to sing. 
(Ah! might you sing such songs again, 
And I, your child, but hear as then, 
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With conscious profit of the gulf 

Flown over from my present self !) 

And, as to men’s retreating eyes 

Bevond high mountains higher rise, 

Still further back there shone to me 

The dazzling dusk of infancy. 

Thither I looked, as, sick of night, 

The Alpine shepherd looks to the height 

And does not sce the day, ’tis true, 

But sces the rosy tops that do.” 

The extracts that we have given from Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s new poem, will serve to 
show its object, character, and merits. This 
is not an age in which, speaking generally, 
men, who claim the sacred name of poet, 
care to live laborious days, and scorn de- 
lights to build the lofty rhyme. There is, 
however, a pleasant gossiping sort of muse, 
with a touch of modern philosophy and mod- 
ern sentiment, with whom the poets of the 
hour, not unprofitably flirt. Such appears 
to us to be Mr. Patmore’s favorite muse; a 
thoughtful, graceful, semi-celestial, semi-ter- 
restial, demi-angclical, demi-feminine lady 
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dahs, feeds peacocks, talks romances under 
tented trees with her courtly admirers,—Mr. 

Patmore among others,—whom “ she knights 

with her smile ”—and then floats away into 

purple mist, met twilight, starry exhalation, 

and the seventh heaven of saintly heroic, 

self-renouncing, yet passive, visionary love. 

Such a muse, it is pleasant to know. Such 

poems as Mr. Patmore can produce, under 

her inspiration, it is agreeable to read and 
not difficult to forget. For they have merit, 
undoubted merit ; but not we fear of a high | 
order. Such extremely facile verse,—with 
its pretty negligences, its charming undress 
qualities, and its noble Christian platonism, 

as we find in this little volume, may be once 
murmured gratefully over, in some still af- 
ternoon, when the kind heavenly powers 
send us a sunny sky, a happy half-holiday, 
and a genial mood, in those golden mo- 
ments, when, in our poet’s phrase,— 


“«____. life is mere delight 
In being wholly good and right.” 





who glides in ball-rooms, dreams in veran- 








Victor EmManuet is in Naples. He en- 
tered on Thursday. Garibaldi sat by his side in 
his carriage. At cleven o’clock in the morning, 
Garibaldi, attended by his ministry, presented to 
him the result of the plebiscite which annexes 
the Two Sicilies and Naples to Sardinia. The 
deed of annexation drawn up, Garibaldi’s dicta- 
torship ceased, and his ministers tendered their 
resignation. 

Negotiations are being carried on for the sur- 
render of Gaita, and Francis Joseph, as a mon- 
arch, is a creature of the past, and a united Italy, 
numbering twenty-four millions of souls, is an 
accomplished fact. Garibaldi seems to have con- 
sidered that his mission has ended, and it is for 
Victor Emmanuel to do the rest—the annexing 
of Rome and Venetia, and thus making Italy ex- 
tend from the Alps to the Adriatic. ‘To the lone, 
solitary island of Caprera Garibaldi has retired. 
He quitted Naples yesterday, without sharing in 
its festivities, and his last farewell visit was paid 
to Admiral Mundy. The Daily News alone re- 
fers to this remarkable event, and winds up a 
well-written notice of it thus: “ From the mo- 
ment when, with a handful of devoted followers, 
the liberator of Italy stepped ashore at Marsala, 
to the moment when he exchanged a simple 
sailor’s farewell with Admiral Mundy at Naples, 


the glory of Garibaldi’s enterprise has never suf- 
fered a moment’s eclipse. Bravest of the brave, 
gentlest of the gentle, simplest of the simple- 
hearted, truest of the true, from first to last! 
Never sparing his own precious life, never shed- 
ding a drop even of an enemy’s blood without 
pity, incapable of dissembling, impatient only of 
dissemblers, he leaves to the Neapolitan people— 
degraded by long servitude—an ideal of all Chris- 
tian and heroic virtues ; of courage, temperance, 
patience, self-denial, simplicity, kindness, fidelity. 
May Italy look through the darkness and the dan- 
gers of the future to that lonely isle of Caprera as 


ing over the waters. When Italy is in peril Gar- 
ibaldi will be in her midst again—it is only in her 
hour of triumph that he is seen no more.” 


This tribute, feelingly and ably written, falls 
far below the sentiments which such conduct as 
Garibaldi has displayed naturally excites in those 
| breasts in which admiration for nobility of man’s 

nature, only too rarely found, is not a stranger. 

No panegyric would be too exaggerated, no ad- 
miration too high for such aman. The Cincin- 
natus—the Washington of our day, let us hope 
that the respect and the memory, and the ac- 
knowledgment of his bravery and his Spartan 
virtue will not be kept to be exhibited by another 
geueration. 





the storm-tossed seaman looks to the light burn- . 
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THE DRIFT OF OUR CHINESE POLICY. — 


From The Economist, 20 Oct. 
THE DRIFT OF OUR CHINESE POLICY 

THE more we hear of the progress of 
events in China, the more confident we feel 
of the conclusion which we stated in these 
columns many months ago, that we shall 
have to choose between a complete change 
of policy, and a career of territorial encroach- 
ments such as that which has founded our 
empire in India. That is a tremendous al- 
ternative, but it scarcely requires more than 
the most ordinary sagacity to see that it is 
fast becoming the only practical alternative 
for England. Even the Zimes, which has 
been by far the most powerful advocate of 
the aggressive policy, is forced to admit that 
all the fatal consequences to the central au- 
thority of the Chinese empire which were 
predicted as likely to result from an attack 
on Pekin by the western powers are now ac- 
tually ensuing, and that, in fact, the fruit of 
our expedition must be the imposition upon 
us of all kinds of new responsibilities, both 
in relation to the emperor of China and to 
his rebellious subjects. 

On the one hand, the duty of defending 
Shanghai, which has been already attacked, 
and the other coast towns where British com- 
merce is concentrated, against the victorious 
rebels, is impressed upon us by the Z'imes ; 
—on the other, it is admitted that our in- 
vasion has just given the impulse which has 
turned the scale against the Chinese govern- 
ment, and that but for us the revolutionary 
forces might not have gained head. We 
are now, then, placed under the double obli- 
gation of defending ourselves against the 
emperor’s enemics, and overpowering the 
emperor himsclf. In what can this end, ex- 
cept some assumption of power on the.part 
of England and France to put an arbitrary 
termination to the civil war in China as be- 
ing inconsistent with our foreign trade? 
Nor can it terminate in any other way unless 
the whole pclicy recently pursued by Eng- 
land in China be reversed. 

Let us look at this matter a little more 
minutely. When the emperor of China is 
defeated—if defeated he is—before Pekin 
by the united forces of England and France, 
it will be easy enough, no doubt, to extract 
from him promises of compensation, and 
any treaty almost that we may wish to dic- 
tate. But it will not be then nearly so ma- 
terial to consider what the emperor will give 
if he can, as what he will be able to give. 





Even now, as we see, the Tac-Ping rebels are 
carrying all before them, and in the flush of | 
victory dare even to attack a town occupied | 
hy the European expedition. When we have | 
played their game for them by dispersing the | 
most powerful Tartar army which the empire | 
in its despair can command, the question | 
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will arise whether it is of any use to make 
terms with a fallen power, unless we also 
agree to set itup again and support it against 
the formidable civil foe who now threatens it. 
If we do not do so, we must not only sac- 
rifice the results of our victory, but get 
into a much worse difficulty than that from 
which our victory would extricate us. For 
if, after annihilating the prestige and dis- 
persing the forces of the imperial govern- 
ment, we withdraw from the scene and leave 
room for the Tae-Ping rebels to make their 
way, the bargain we have forced on the le- 
gitimate authority will certainly not be re- 
spected by the revolutionary party, and we 
shall have all our work to do again. Nay, 
probably enough, more than all. For the 
sense of danger impending from the rebels 
has no doubt done much to render the court 
far more pliant to foreign pressure during 
the last eight years, than a successful revo- 
lutionary party driving the emperor from 
the throne would be at alllikely to be. Ac- 
cordingly, if we prostrate the imperial power, 
and then neglect to support it when thus hu- 
miliated, the great probability is that we 
shall find ourselves in a far worse position 
than before,—dealing with a government 
less tractable, less civilized, less intelligent, 
less able to appreciate the advantages of 
foreign commerce, and probably of much 
stronger and coarser material than the one 
we have overthrown. We shall have to re- 
peat all our efforts at a greater cost than be- 
fore, and have the satisfaction of thinking 
we are fighting with a government which 
would never have succeeded to power at all 
without our aid. 

If, on the other hand, we are induced to 
support the court of Pekin, as soon as we 
have humiliated’ it, dgainst the rebellious 
army that was threatening Shanghai when 
the last mail left, we may avoid the difficul- 
ties we have indicated, but shall inevitably 
fall into others quite as scrious. We shall 
then make our aid necessary to the present 
government of China, just as within the last 
century we have made our aid necessary to 
the various native governments of Hindos- 
tan, to the Nabob of Arcot, the Soubahdar 
of Bengal, and more recently to the Great 


| Mogul himself, the Nabob of Oude, and al- 


most all the minor independent states of In- 
dia. This has been invariably the first step. 
Our assistance has been lent to, and after- 
wards relied upon by the weak Oriental gov- 


/ernments which did not see any other chance 


of support so firm or durable; and then, 
we have gradually discovered that we were 
supporting a government, so corrupt, so 
crucl, so hopelessly degraded, that our sup- 
port was itsclf a crime. Remonstrances 
have followed,—remonstrances sustained br 
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threats. But it has never been feasible to 
withdraw. Once established asa recognized 

ower in an Oriental country, our advice has 

een appealed to, our aid solicited, pledges 
of faith given on small points in so many 
directions, that it has appeared a wanton 
and retrograde act to abandon the natives to 
the anarchy from which we rescued them, 
and the only alternative has been annexa- 
tion. We could not support by our troops 
weak and wicked princes in systematic po- 
litical abominations,—such as those of Oude 
under its late government for example. We 
could not reform them, do what we would. 
We could not desert them without letting in 
the floods of absolute anarchy; and so we 
have taken the government into our own 
hands and ruled them for ourselves. 

And this is the absolutely certain and 
necessary end of a policy of intervention on 
behalf of any one party in an Oriental state 
that is divided into factions. Thus it must 
be in China, if we ever undertake to make 
the imperial government dependent on our 
assistance against its enemies. By little 
and little that assistance will become neces- 
sary to it; we shall be continually told that 
there is no hope of avoiding disaster and 
overthrow, except by granting our aid; and 
the more military help is granted, the more 
it will be wanted. Before long our repre- 
sentatives in China will become the referees 
in all serious internal discords, because the 
aid of our troops will be the only certain sal- 
vation. From this point, the step to terri- 
torial encroachment is scarcely discernible. 
Before we know it, we shall have a govern- 
ment in China as well as in India, and the 
nation which has found the civilization of 
Hindostan far too much for even its great 
energies, will be encumbered and drained by 
the pressure of another gigantic eastern dif- 
ficulty of a still deeper and more unmanage- 
able kind. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the policy 
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on which we are now fairly embarked in 
China can lead to no good result. We have 
either done far too much already, or we are 
quite blind to the magnitude of what we are 
about. If it was our object to keep our re- 
lations with China as distant as is consistent 
with friendly commercial relations, we ought 
to have endured much rather than embar 
rass and paralyze the central government, 
If, on the other hand, it is our object to 
spare no pains to open up the country to 
European enterprise, then nothing short of 
our present attitude would have been effi- 
cient; but then, also, we cannot stop here. 
We must be prepared to take every step 
that is needful to maintain and deepen the 
impression we have made,—to win and keep 
a constant influence over the regular action 
of the government. Nor can we do this in 
any divided Oriental country, full of mis- 
government and the result of misgovernment 
—revolution, without being prepared sooner 
or later to accept the trust of a protecting 
power, and the duty of constant tutelage. 
If there be any Englishman who thinks that 
in India we have not got enough and more 
than enough of this kind upon our hands, 
he may look without alarm to the present 
drift of our policy in China. But all who 
—with the majority of the nation—believe 
that the government of India is a problem 
which tasks our resources to the utmost, if 
it is not quite beyond them,—must look with 
something like dismay on the present pos- 
ture of Chinese affairs,—on the conjunction 
of circumstances which is at once making us 
a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
Tae-ping rebels, and also bringing us, at an- 
other point into collision with those rebels ; 
—and into a kind of collision which shows 
us significantly enough that they will not be 
disposed to give us less, and probably far 
more trouble, than the government which it 
is their ambition to displace. 
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furnishes the London Athenewn the following | and Adventure, 50,572 volumes ; Fiction, 165,- 


list of the total number of works added to the 
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It indicates, | Science and Religion, and the principal Reviews, 


to some extent, the relative circulation of vari-| 80,856 volumes ; total, 391,083 volumes. 
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